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The  Pattern  of  Life 

The  tapestry  we  weave  is  ne'er  complete 

Until  our  lives  are  o'er.    Each  week  we  try- 
New  colors;  every  day  designs  repeat 

With  changes  that  are  bom  of  laugh  or  sigh. 
This  lovely  rose  remains  the  hue  of  youth 

With  all  the  varied  tones  of  first  romance; 
This  mellow  blue  denotes  the  quest  of  truth 

That  blent  with  red  in  passion's  game  of  chance. 
This  background  drab  I  would  forget.    No  tongue 

Can  tell  the  sable  of  its  grim  despair; 
Those  golden  threads  that  fling  sunbeams  among 

Its  inky  strands  are  friendship's  cheer  and  prayer. 
Some  tones  are  gay  with  courage.    Some  are  bold 
With  rage.  Will  teardrops  dull  them  when  I'm  old? 

— Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


WHAT  MARRIAGE  DOES  TO  ONE 

Don  Reynolds,  Arts  4 
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(J^r  |  THAT'S  the  third  time  you've  rung  the  bell,  dear. 
Perhaps  he  isn't  home." 


"Sam's  home  all  right;  he's  just  a  little  slow 
waking  up.  If  we  had  something  to  make  more  noise — . 
Let's  see.  A  little  dynamite  might  help.  We  wouldn't  need 
much.  Look  in  that  trash  can  in  the  corner,  will  you,  dear, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  some." 

Ralph  Denton  grinned  down  at  the  girl  beside  him. 

"Goof!"  she  said.  "Ring  once  more.  Maybe  we  won't 
need  dynamite." 

Instead  of  ringing  Ralph  put  his  arm  around  her.  "I 
love  you,  Lee,"  he  said,  irrelevantly. 

Nadine  Leigh,  or  Lee,  as  everyone  called  her,  stood 
very  close  to  him  and  squeezed  his  hand.  "I  know,  and  I'm 
glad.  I  don't  know  what  I  see  in  you,"  she  remarked. 
"You're  just  a  laz}^,  spoiled,  good-looking  bum." 

But  Lee  knew  very  well  what  she  saw  in  Ralph.  He 
was  tall,  dark,  and  moderately  good-looking  in  a  rugged 
sort  of  way.  His  easy  graceful  manners,  his  considerate  but 
insistent  ways,  these  and  many  other  things  were  the  rea- 
sons she  was  marrying  him  tonight. 

As  for  Ralph,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  what  made  him 
love  Lee,  he  would  have  said  in  a  few  syllables,  "Pretty,  oval 
face,  black  hair,  sense  of  humor,  good  sense."  He  wouldn't 
mention  the  many  little  adorable  things  about  her,  the  little 
insignificant  things  that  count  the  most,  such  as  her  trick  of 
making  them  seem  absolutely  alone  together  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  her  trusting,  complete  femininity  which  covered 
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an  unconscious  competence  capable  of  handling  anything. 
He  knew  that  she  could  handle  him  easily  and  often  did. 
Yet  it  never  annoyed  him.  He  wanted  to  do  the  things  she 
liked. 

Ralph  was  pressing  the  bell  for  the  fifth  time  when 
Sam  Berkley  opened  the  door  and  stood  before  them,  sleepy- 
eyed,  in  a  perfect  ensemble  consisting  of  green  pajamas  and 
a  disreputable  blue  robe. 

Lee  giggled.  "Sam,  you  look  marvelous — such  perfect 
taste.  Why  don't  you  hire  yourself  out  as  the  'little  man 
who  wasn't  there'  ?" 

"You're  getting  grumpy  in  your  old  age,  Sam.  I  see 
that  Lee  and  I  will  have  to  take  you  in  hand.  Now  run 
along  and  get  dressed  so  you  can  make  a  fairly  respectable 
best  man  for  our  wedding,"  Ralph  commanded. 

"So  I  can  make  a  what  for  a  what?"  He  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  blankly.   "Is  this  on  the  level?" 

"We  refuse  to  say  another  thing  until  you've  asked  us 
in  and  fixed  us  a  drink." 

Sam  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stepped  back  from  the 
door.  "I  suppose  I  should  say  'Bless  you,  my  children,'  " 
he  remarked,  "but  I'd  rather  cuss  you  instead.  Marriage  or 
not,  this  is  no  time  for  it.  As  for  a  drink,  you  know  where 
the  bar  is,  so  fix  your  own — and  have  one  ready  for  me  when 
I  finish  dressing.   I  need  it. 

Sam  left  and  Ralph  walked  over  to  the  bar.  "What  will 
you  have,  Lee?" 

"A  Marriage  Special." 

"You're  too  satisfied  with  yourself  tonight." 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?  In  about  two  hours  I'll  be  Mrs. 
Ralph  T.  Denton.   It  sounds  wonderful." 
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Suddenly  he  became  serious.  "You're  not  sorry,  are 
you,  Lee?"  He  picked  up  the  drinks  and  sat  down  on  the 
couch  beside  her.  "This  is  awfully  sudden,  I  know,  and 
there  is  still  time  to  change  your  mind." 

For  an  answer,  she  turned  her  face  up  to  his,  and  he 
kissed  her.  A  little  breathless  and  snuggled  against  his 
shoulder,  Lee  thought  to  herself  that  this  marriage  couldn't 
exactly  be  called  sudden.  Ralph  had  first  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife  six  weeks  ago  and  had  repeated  the  question  in  one 
form  or  another  almost  every  day  since  then. 

"I'll  keep  asking  until  I  wear  down  your  resistance,"  he 
had  said  once.  "I'll  never  stop  because  the  way  I  feel  about 
you  will  never  change." 

Lee  hadn't  been  able  to  say  yes  until  tonight,  although 
she  had  loved  Ralph  from  the  first  time  they  had  met  just 
after  his  graduation  from  college  a  year  ago.  She  had  come 
to  know  him  well  in  that  year,  and  because  she  wanted  so 
much  more  of  him  before  she  consented,  she  had  put  him  off. 
She  wanted  him  to  prove  himself,  to  accomplish  something 
real  and  show  both  of  them  what  she  firmly  believed  he  had 
in  him.  He  wasn't  lazy.  Indeed,  he  really  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  vitality  and  energy,  but  he  used  it  for  nothing 
more  constructive  than  pleasure,  hers  and  his  own. 

Ralph's  whole  trouble  was  that  he  had  everything  too 
easy.  There  were  lots  of  others  just  like  him,  boys  who  came 
from  families  rolling  in  wealth,  who  had  been  more  or  less 
left  to  their  own  devices  by  preoccupied  parents,  who  had 
brains  and  personality,  but  no  incentive  to  do  anything  for 
themselves. 

Ralph's  parents  were  divorced.  His  mother  had  run  off 
to  Europe  with  another  man  when  he  was  only  three.  His 
father  had  fought  hard  for  custody  of  the  boy  and  had  won. 
but  since  then  he  had  often  wondered  why.   Because  the  hurt 
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had  been  so  great,  Ralph's  father  had  buried  himself  in  his 
work.  He  had  made  money  but  had  been  too  busy  to  under- 
stand his  boy  or  to  make  friends  with  him.  After  a  time, 
their  separate  lives  became  a  habit  for  both  of  them. 

R.  A.  Denton,  Sr.,  wrote  his  name  to  any  size  check  his 
son  wanted.  He  had  sent  him  to  the  best  schools  and  then 
had  practically  forgotten  him  except  to  reply  to  the  boy's 
ever  increasing  demands  for  money. 

All  through  his  school  career,  Ralph  had  done  just  as 
he  pleased.  What  he  liked  he  did  brilliantly.  Everything 
else  bored  him,  and,  therefore,  he  simply  ignored  it.  He  was 
popular,  mildly  athletic,  and  was  considered  a  little  fast  even 
by  the  fast  modern  crowd  he  went  with. 

When  he  finished  school,  the  future  didn't  bother  him 
particularly.  He  knew  that  eventually  he  would  inherit 
his  father's  tremendous  fortune,  and  until  then,  saw  no 
necessity  of  doing  anything  but  enjoy  himself.  That  was 
precisely  what  Lee  objected  to. 

She  had  come  from  a  Southern  family  that  had  for  gen- 
erations been  the  leading  planters  and  statesmen  of  their 
state.  She  had  been  born  and  raised  to  a  life  of  usefulness. 
It  was  traditional.  Although  her  family  had  lost  a  good  deal 
of  money,  they  were  still  comfortably  well-to-do  and  accept- 
ed their  position  as  civic  and  social  leaders  as  a  well-earned 
heritage. 

She  and  Ralph  had  often  argued  about  his  refusal  to 
work.  She  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  him  that  it  was  the 
only  thing  standing  between  them,  but  even  that  hadn't  been 
able  to  change  him.  If  she  hadn't  loved  him  so  much  and 
been  so  sure  of  his  love,  she  would  never  have  dared  take  the 
step  she  was  taking  tonight.  She  hoped  desperately  that  it 
would  solve  the  problem,  but  there  were  many  things  that 
might  happen. 
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Sam  came  in  then,  dressed  and  ready  to  go.  He  was 
still  just  a  little  grumpy. 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  knocked,"  he  said,  when  he  saw 
them  in  each  other's  arms.  "I  suppose  you  want  to  go  to 
Greenwich;  everyone  does,  it  seems." 

"Absolutely,"  Ralph  replied,  grinning.  "We're  very 
original;  we're  even  going  to  Niagara  Falls  on  our  honey- 
moon." 

Sam's  sour  face  loosened  enough  to  allow  a  grudging 
smile. 

"We  might  as  well  use  my  car,  Sam.  Will  you  drive?" 

"Okay.  If  you  two  are  so  bound  and  determined  to  put 
your  necks  in  a  noose,  there  might  as  well  be  one  sane  mem- 
ber of  the  party  to  take  care  of  all  the  things  you've  for- 
gotten." 

Ralph  and  Lee  smiled  at  each  other.  They  knew  Sam 
well.  He  would  probably  scold  them  for  making  love  in  the 
elevator,  but  he  was  just  as  happy  about  it  as  they  were.  He 
wouldn't  come  right  out  and  say  it,  but  he  would  let  them 
know  in  little  ways. 

He  and  Ralph  had  become  inseparable  during  their  last 
two  years  at  the  university.  When  Lee  came  into  the  pic- 
ture, she  didn't  in  the  least  disturb  their  friendship.  Both 
men  accepted  her,  and  as  for  herself,  she  liked  Sam  tremen- 
dously. She  knew  that  his  very  gruffness  was  a  sign  of  his 
approval. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  threading  their  way 
through  New  York  traffic.  Sam  was  competent  at  the 
wheel  of  Ralph's  powerful  coupe.  Excitedly,  interrupting 
each  other,  they  explained  to  him  how  they  had  suddenly 
decided  to  get  married  that  night. 
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They  had  gone  to  a  quiet  little  tavern  after  the  theater. 
They  were  dancing  when  Ralph  again  asked  Lee  to  marry 
him.  She  didn't  answer  immediately.  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. She  pulled  his  head  down  and  in  a  very  small  voice 
whispered,  yes,  if  they  did  it  tonight  before  she  had  a  chance 
to  change  her  mind.  Ralph  had  stopped  dancing  and  kissed 
her  then  and  there — yes,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Then  they  had  rushed  out,  and,  well  of  course,  Sam  had  to 
be  in  on  it,  so  here  they  were. 

Sam  reasserted  his  opinion  of  both  of  them,  that  they 
were  either  crazy  or  drunk.  And  why  did  they  have  to  drag 
him  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  just  to  get  married? 
However,  they  just  laughed  at  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney was  spent  in  comparative  silence.  Ralph  and  Lee  were 
so  oblivious  to  anything  but  themselves  that  Sam,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  ceased  to  exist.  Sam,  always  the  gen- 
tleman, concentrated  on  his  driving. 

However,  sitting  between  the  two  men  with  Ralph's 
arm  around  her,  there  was  a  flaw  in  Lee's  happiness.  It  was 
such  a  gamble.  Ralph  thought  she  had  finally  come  around 
to  his  point  of  view,  but  he  didn't  know  that  she  had  gone 
to  his  father  two  days  before.  She  had  first  called  him  at  his 
office.  She  sounded  so  desperate  that  he  cancelled  an  ap- 
pointment and  took  her  to  lunch. 

Seated  across  from  him  in  the  quiet  exclusive  cafe,  she 
told  him  why  she  wouldn't  marry  Ralph.  She  told  him  she 
thought  Ralph  was  wasting  his  life,  and  she  blamed  him  for 
his  neglect.  She  wanted  Ralph  to  make  something  of  him- 
self, and,  distracted  because  she  loved  him  so  much,  she  had 
decided  to  see  if  his  father  couldn't  help  her. 

Mr.  Denton  had  always  liked  Lee.  She  was  so  intelli- 
gent and  adorable  he  could  easily  understand  why  his  son 
loved  her.    He  didn't  think  the  young  rascal  deserved  her; 
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however,  that  was  neither  here  nor  there.   He  toyed  with  his 
water  glass  for  several  minutes  before  he  spoke. 

"You're  right  about  Ralph,  and  you're  also  right  in 
thinking  that  it  is  mostly  my  fault.  I  realized  what  was  hap- 
pening all  along,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  anything  I 
I  could  do  about  it. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "after  the  boy's  mother  left, 
I  devoted  myself  to  my  business.  It  took  all  my  time. 
About  the  time  Ralph  was  six,  my  board  of  directors  and  I 
decided  to  expand  in  South  America.  I  sent  him  away  to 
the  best  school  I  could  find,  went  down  to  take  care  of  the 
expansion  myself  and  didn't  get  back  for  three  years. 

"When  we  met  the  first  time  after  I  got  back,  it  was  as 
though  we  were  strangers.  The  kid  had  changed  a  lot,  and 
I  suppose  the  jungles  had  changed  me  somewhat,  too.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  liked  each  other  instinctively.  I  promised 
myself  then  and  there  that  in  the  summer  to  come  we  would 
become  real  friends.  In  spite  of  my  good  intentions,  how- 
ever, something  came  up — I  forget  exactly  what  now ;  that's 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  that  Ralph  went  back 
to  school  in  the  fall,  and  I  never  seemed  to  find  time  for  him. 
When  I  realized  my  mistake,  he  was  almost  through  high 
school,  and  had  grown  out  of  my  hands.  He  had  his  own 
circle  of  friends,  his  many  activities,  and  now  it  was  he 
who  didn't  have  the  time. 

"Perhaps  I  could  have  changed  him.  I  admit  I  haven't 
tried  very  hard,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  doubt  whether  I  would 
have  succeeded.  But  with  him  in  love  with  you,  there  might 
be  a  chance.  You  see,  Lee,  Ralph  has  never  been  able  to 
find  any  purpose  in  life  within  himself.  Consequently,  that 
had  to  come  from  something  or  someone  outside  of  himself. 
I've  made  the  mistake  of  making  everything  too  easy  for 
him,  giving  him  everything  he  desired.    You  are  the  first 
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thing  he  wasn't  able  to  get  easily.  With  you  as  an  incentive, 
he  might  go  places." 

"But  he  just  laughs  at  me  when  I  talk  to  him  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  suppose  you  married  him,  and  I 
raised  a  terrible  stink  about  it,  called  him  a  fool  and  cut  off 
his  income.  Do  you  think  he  loves  you  enough  not  to  mind 
that  and  to  get  a  job  to  support  you?  And  do  you  love  him 
enough  to  endure  a  year  or  so  of  poverty  until  I  eventually 
soften  up  and  let  him  into  the  firm,  provided  he  starts  at 
the  bottom  and  works  up?" 

Lee  was  deeply  moved  by  Mr.  Denton's  story  and  by 
his  offer.  She  immediately  perceived  that  it  would  hurt  him 
terribly  to  have  his  son  angry  at  him.  Still  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  feeling  for  their  ultimate  happiness.  He  even 
insisted  on  it.  "I  owe  it  to  the  boy,"  he  said.  "I've  failed 
him  in  so  many  ways." 

Talking  to  him,  Lee  had  been  sure  that  Mr.  Denton's 
plan  would  work,  but  now  little  doubts  were  creeping  into 
her  mind.  She  hated  to  plot  against  Ralph  like  this.  She 
was  afraid  of  what  would  happen  if  he  ever  found  out.  If  a 
love  as  beautiful  as  theirs  was  ruined  because  of  her,  she 
didn't  see  how  she  could  stand  it.  She  was  half  inclined  to 
call  Mr.  Denton  and  stop  him  from  going  through  with  it. 

Yet,  she  knew  she  would  never  really  be  happy  with 
Ralph  until  he  made  something  of  himself.  And  she  was 
sure  that  he  would  be  happier  in  the  end,  both  for  himself 
and  for  her.  Or  was  that  just  wishful  thinking?  No,  he  had 
intelligence  and  personality,  probably  more  than  usual  abili- 
ty. In  the  end,  he  would  be  glad  to  find  himself,  to  know 
that  he  had  a  place  and  purpose  in  life. 

Doubts  persisted  in  Lee's  mind  until  they  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  when,  in  a  wave  of  anticipation  at  the  approach- 
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ing  ceremony,  they  vanished  completely.  The  marriage 
ceremony  itself  was  simple  and  romantic.  Ralph  was  nerv- 
ous; Sam  acted  amazingly  like  a  big  brother;  Lee  was 
radiantly  happy. 

The  three  of  them  drove  back  to  New  York  as  fast  as 
they  could,  a  boisterous,  hilarious  trip.  It  was  late;  in  fact, 
the  sky  was  just  beginning  to  take  on  a  rosy-gray  hue,  but 
nobody  thought  of  sleep.  There  were  endless  jokes  and  dis- 
cussions about  Ralph  and  Lee's  future  life  together.  Lee 
tried  to  be  coy  about  it  all,  but  with  the  two  men  in  such  a 
mood  it  was  as  impossible  as  for  a  cat  to  try  to  be  coy  with 
two  mischievous  dogs. 

Walking  up  the  stairs  arm-in-arm  between  the  two 
men,  Lee  suddenly  felt  like  a  conspirator.  Ralph  squeezed 
her  hand,  but  she  couldn't  look  at  him.  Her  heart  was 
pounding  rapidly,  and  she  had  a  queasy  sensation  in  the  pit 
of  her  stomach. 

When  Mr.  Denton  came  down,  he  found  them  in  the 
library. 

"Hello,  Dad,"  Ralph  said.  "Sorry  to  get  you  up  but 
we  want  you  to  drink  the  first  toast  to  the  bride  and  groom. 
Lee  and  I  were  married  tonight." 

Denton  accepted  the  drink  without  a  smile,  raised  his 
glass,  and  downed  it  without  a  word.  They  waited  expec- 
tantly, Lee  with  little  shivers  running  up  and  down  her 
spine.  Mr.  Denton  set  his  glass  down  deliberately.  His  face 
remained  expressionless. 

"So  you're  married,"  he  said  finally.  "I  don't  want  to 
appear  too  inquisitive  about  your  private  affairs  but  what 
are  you  going  to  use  for  money.  You've  planned  a  honey- 
moon no  doubt,  and  I  suppose  you'll  want  money  for  it." 

"That's  up  to  you,  Dad.   We  won't  need  much." 
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"You're  absolutely  right  you  won't  need  much,  because 
you  aren't  going  to  get  any.  You've  been  living  off  of  me 
all  your  life,  and  I  don't  doubt  that  you  intended  to  let  me 
support  both  of  you. 

"In  a  way,  you  surprise  me,"  Mr.  Denton  was  bitterly 
sarcastic.  "You  never  had  the  guts  to  do  anything  worth 
while  by  yourself  before,  but  somehow  you  had  guts  enough 
to  get  married." 

Ralph's  face  turned  white.  He  started  to  speak  but  his 
father  interrupted.  "You've  taken  on  this  responsibility, 
and  for  once  in  your  life,  you  are  going  to  face  the 
consequences." 

His  scorn  engulfed  his  son,  bewildering  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  flushed  with  anger,  Ralph  turned  on  his  father. 

"You  always  have  considered  me  as  nothing  but  a 
worthless  liability,  haven't  you.  That's  all  right  with  me; 
you're  probably  correct.  You  had  to  wait  until  now  to  play 
this  little  trick,  but  that's  okay."  He  was  shouting  now.  "It 
gives  me  that  much  bigger  a  score  to  settle  with  you.  I  don't 
know  how  just  yet,  but  you  can  rest  assured  I  will  never 
take  anything  from  you  again.  And  that  goes  any  way  you 
want  to  take  it.   Come  on,  Lee,  let's  get  out  of  here." 

"Ralph,  dear,"  she  whispered,  "I'm  really  glad  this 
happened.   I  knew  you  would  be  like  this." 

He  looked  at  her  quizzically,  and  instantly  she  knew  she 
had  made  a  mistake.  Something  in  her  voice,  her  words  per- 
haps, but  he  stopped.  Under  his  searching  eyes,  her  face 
gave  her  away. 

He  dropped  her  hand ;  his  eyes  were  hard  as  they  looked 
at  her  and  then  at  his  father. 

"I  think  I  begin  to  understand,"  he  said  in  an  ominous- 
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ly  quiet  voice.    He  turned  without  another  word  and  the 
door  slammed  behind  him. 

Lee  watched  him  go,  too  stunned  to  move  or  speak. 
She  swayed  slightly.  Denton  rushed  over  to  her  and  helped 
her  into  a  chair.  She  looked  around  the  room  helplessly,  not 
seeing  anything.  Denton  poured  out  a  stiff  brandy  and 
forced  her  to  drink.  The  liquor  warmed  her,  seemed  to 
loosen  the  tightness  in  her  throat.  She  dropped  her  head  on 
her  arms  and  sobbed. 

Sam  Berkley,  bewildered  by  the  swift  turn  of  events, 
tried  to  comfort  her.  "He'll  come  back  to  you.  He  just  has 
to  have  time  to  work  this  out  by  himself;  that's  all." 

"He'll  never  come  back.   I've  lost  him." 

"Calm  yourself,  Lee.   This  won't  help  matters  any." 

"I  can't  help  it.  I  loved  him;  and  now  I've  lost  him. 
This  was  our  wedding  night.  Didn't  know  there  could  be  a 
wedding  night  without  a  groom,  but  that's  the  modern  way 
of  doing  things." 

"Lee,  stop  it.    You're  becoming  hysterical." 

She  laughed  bitterly,  only  it  was  more  a  sob  than  a 
laugh. 

"No,  I'm  not  hysterical.  That's  old  fashioned,  you 
know.  I'm  just  beginning  to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation. 
Terribly  funny.  I  was  going  to  fix  everything.  Oh,  yes, 
the  young  couple  would  live  happily  ever  after." 

Sam  Berkley  rose  determinedly.  "I'm  going  to  find 
him." 

"No,  Sam,  if  he  doesn't  want  to  come  back,  don't  try 
and  make  him." 

"I  won't,  but  that  young  fool  has  to  learn  a  few  things." 
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After  he  left,  Denton  called  a  maid  and  had  Lee  put 
to  bed.  She  made  no  resistance,  and  finally  fell  asleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

She  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  phone  be- 
side her  bed.   It  was  Sam. 

"I  finally  found  him,  Lee,"  he  said. 

"How  is  he?"  she  asked.  Her  voice  sounded  very  small. 

"Beautifully  drunk.    What  else  did  you  expect?" 

"Did  he  have  anything  to  say?" 

"He  didn't  make  much  sense,  but  before  he  passed  out, 
he  mumbled  something  about  still  being  in  love  with  'liF 
Mish  Fixsh-it.' " 

"Oh,  Sam,  do  you  think  he'll  come  back  to  me?" 

"I  can't  say.  It's  entirely  up  to  you.  He's  at  my  apart- 
ment now  sleeping  off  his  little  jag.  If  you're  here  to  take 
care  of  him  when  he  wakes  up,  he  might  realize  how  hard  it 
will  be  for  him  to  get  along  without  you." 

"But  if  he  shouldn't  want  me." 

"He  wants  you  all  right.  It's  his  pride  that's  been  hurt. 
Now  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  good  luck  to  you."  He  hung  up, 
leaving  Lee  with  mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  dread. 

She  did  as  Sam  had  suggested  but  it  wasn't  until  al- 
most eight  o'clock  that  evening  that  Ralph  showed  signs 
of  wakening. 

Lee  went  over  to  the  bed,  bent  down,  and  kissed  him 
lightly.    Slowly  his  eyes  opened.    She  took  his  hand. 

"Lee,  darling!"  He  pulled  her  down  to  him.  "I've 
been  so  miserable." 

"Hush,  my  dear,  I  know." 
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"I  love  you  so.  After  what  I  did  to  you,  I  never  dared 
hope  you  would  forgive  me.   Say  you  forgive  me." 

"There's  nothing  to  forgive,  but  even  if  there  was,  I'd 
forgive  you  anyway.  Now,  let  me  go  so  I  can  get  your 
breakfast." 

"I  don't  want  any  breakfast." 

"You'll  feel  better  after  you  shave  and  wash  up." 

"My  mouth  feels  as  if  the  Russian  army  had  walked 
through  it  barefoot." 

"I'll  bring  you  some  tomato  juice  if  you'll  let  me  up." 

"I'll  never  let  you  go.   Never  again." 

"All  right  then,  we'll  starve." 

"We  will  anyway." 

"Not  just  yet,  dear,  if  you  let  me  up  so  I  can  get  you 
something." 

"Okay,  give  me  a  kiss  and  scram.  A  man  likes  a  little 
privacy  when  he  dresses,  you  know." 

While  he  was  sitting  down  to  the  table,  Lee  brought 
him  the  paper. 

"You  can't  have  all  of  it.  Which  section  do  you  want?" 
she  asked. 

Ralph  grinned  at  her.  "The  Help  Wanted  section, 
dear,"  he  replied. 
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Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Arts  4 

WHEN  an  author  has  finished  his  book  he  usually 
dedicates  it  to  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  some  friend 
who  has  been  his  inspiration.  Zane  Grey,  the  min- 
strel of  the  old  West,  completed  a  novel  just  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  lay  himself,  at  least  relatively  speaking, 
"under  the  lone  prairie."  But  Western  Union  is  dedicated, 
not  to  a  human  friend,  but  to  "A  Single  Strand  of  Iron 
Wire,"  that  is,  to  the  telegraph  line  which  connected  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  men  who  ran  that  strand  of  wire 
to  the  Pacific  coast  were  none  other  than  the  Creightons, 
whose  names  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  the  West. 

The  building  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Omaha  to 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  is  the  achievement  around  which 
Zane  Grey  spins  one  of  his  typical  romances.  Neither  of 
the  Creightons  is  a  main  character  in  the  novel,  but  Edward 
Creighton,  whose  personality  was  the  motive  power  of  the 
great  work,  is  always  near  at  hand  behind  the  scenes.  We 
meet  him  on  various  occasions,  and  we  meet  him  often 
enough  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  character. 

The  first  picture  given  us  of  Edward  Creighton  is  of 
"a  stalwart  man,  still  young,  with  a  leonine  head  and  flash- 
ing eyes,"  and  with  a  "grip  .  .  .  strong  and  rough."  Further 
on  in  the  book  Wayne  Cameron,  who  tells  the  story,  relates 
that  when  tired  or  disheartened  he  could  always  revive  his 
spirits  by  the  example  of  Creighton,  who,  while  cheerful 
and  patient,  was  indefatigable  and  indomitable.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  story  is  the  prairie  fire,  which  Grey  de- 
scribes as  "a  low,  strange  sound"  with  "flaming  bits  of 
wood  and  brush  and  millions  of  sparks  racing  low  and 
ahead  of  the  wind,"  and  finally  "the  wall  of  fire,  the  forked 
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tongues  of  flame."  Creighton,  we  are  told,  saved  himself 
and  his  wagon  train  from  destruction  on  the  occasion  of 
this  fire  by  following  the  suggestion  of  a  veteran  plainsman 
and  driving  the  wagons  to  sand  bars  in  the  river.  Whether 
or  not  this  incident  actually  occurred  I  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  in  the  building  of  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  Edward  Creighton  must  have  encountered  situations 
which  demanded  just  such  quick  judgment  and  action. 

In  another  passage  we  are  told  how  Creighton  and 
the  crew  of  his  wagon  train  managed  by  a  supreme  effort 
to  defeat  a  large  force  of  attacking  Indians,  and  but  a 
short  time  later  Grey  pictures  the  great  leader  "in  his  shirt 
sleeves  with  a  bloody  splotch  on  his  shoulder,  red-faced 
and  sweating  under  the  hot  sun,  digging  a  post-hole  with 
one  arm." 

That  this  is  not  mere  fervid  imagination  and  rhetoric, 
we  learn  when  we  probe  other  sources  to  find  out  more 
about  the  character  of  the  Creightons. 

One  of  the  incidents  preliminary  to  the  building  of  the 
Western  Union  displays  the  sterner  stuff  of  which  the 
character  of  Edward  Creighton  was  made.  Jeptha  Wade, 
one  of  the  Eastern  capitalists  promoting  the  work,  had 
traveled  by  the  ocean  route  to  California  to  arrange  details 
of  a  contract  with  the  California  State  Telegraph  Company. 
At  the  last  moment  he  discovered  that  the  California  com- 
pany would  not  cooperate.  Wade  wrote  to  Edward  Creigh- 
ton, then  in  Salt  Lake  City,  asking  him  to  hasten  to  the 
coast  to  see  if  the  deal  could  not  be  arranged. 

It  was  the  mid-winter  of  1860,  but  Creighton  set  out 
on  horseback.  Let  Father  Patrick  Mullens,  S.  J.,  tell  us 
about  it:  "It  was  a  journey  of  some  six  hundred  miles, 
made  in  great  part  by  a  solitary  horseman,  little  acquainted 
with  the  route.  Then,  too,  it  was  made  through  the  valley 
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of  the  Humboldt  and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Finally,  the  journey  was  accomplished  in  mid-winter,  when 
winds  drove  sand,  and  alkali  dust,  and  snow  into  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  lone  traveler.  Three  times  the  skin  peeled 
from  Mr.  Creigh ton's  face;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Carson 
City,  more  dead  than  alive,  he  was  snow-blind.  The  marvel 
is  that  he  did  not  perish.  But  his  constitution  was  healthy, 
his  frame  rugged  and  robust;  above  all,  his  iron  will  was 
strong  in  its  purpose."  (Creighton:  Biographical  Sketches, 
15.) 

Edward  Creighton  had  however  done  more  than  ac- 
complish a  difficult  journey.  A  thorough  investigation  all 
along  the  route  had  prepared  him  to  give  the  California 
company  the  information  they  needed  to  build  east  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  But  the  coast  company  remained  obstinate,  and 
furthermore,  they  threatened  a  rate  war  if  Wade  and 
Creighton  should  build  an  independent  line.  When,  how- 
ever, the  latter  two  men  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  poles 
along  the  projected  route,  the  Calif ornians  yielded  and 
agreed  to  extend  their  line  eastward  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  construction  of  the  line  was  begun  on  July  4,  1861, 
and  on  October  17th  of  the  same  year,  Edward  Creighton, 
having  completed  his  portion  of  the  line  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  his  wife: 

To  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

This  being  the  first  message  over  the  new  line 
since  its  completion  to  Salt  Lake,  allow  me  to  greet 
you.  In  a  few  days  two  oceans  will  be  united. 

A  New  York  publication  described  the  construction  as  "a 
specimen  of  vigor  and  rapidity  of  labor  not  often  surpassed." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  completed  so  quickly  was 
the  resourceful  and  tireless  energy  of  the  Creighton  broth- 
ers, Edward  and  John,  and  their  cousin,  James  Creighton. 
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Once  when  the  line  was  almost  completed  within  two  miles 
of  its  destination,  a  shortage  of  wire  was  discovered.  John 
Creighton,  then  in  charge,  telegraphed  back  to  have  it  sent 
by  mail  but  was  told  that  that  was  impossible.  A  two  days' 
delay  seemed  inevitable.  The  next  day  a  coach  came  driving 
into  the  camp,  and  out  of  it  Edward  Creighton  hauled  the 
needed  wire.  While  working  on  another  section  of  the  line 
he  had  made  calculations  which  showed  that  John  did  not 
have  enough  wire,  and  so  he  had  brought  the  necessary 
amount  in  the  coach.  The  line  to  Fort  Bridger  was  com- 
pleted the  same  day. 

The  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Western  Union 
system  was  perhaps  the  most  spectacular  accomplishment 
of  Edward  Creighton  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines, 
but  it  was  neither  his  first  nor  his  last  work  of  the  kind. 
Between  1847  and  1855  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
telegraph  construction  in  various  capacities  from  that  of 
supplying  poles  by  contract  to  that  of  actually  running  the 
lines.  He  had  thus  worked  on  lines  between  Springfield. 
Ohio,  and  Cincinnati,  between  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Sandusky,  between  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  between  Lafayette  and  Evansville,  Indiana,  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Alton,  between  New  Orleans  and 
Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
and  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  He  had  also  rebuilt 
a  large  part  of  the  Pittsburgh-Louisville  line,  and  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother  John  had  fulfilled  contracts  for 
grading  the  streets  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  bed  of  the 
North  Missouri  Railroad.  After  his  work  on  the  Western 
Union  line  to  the  coast,  Edward  Creighton  built  numerous 
telegraph  lines  in  the  West,  among  which  were  those  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  and  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Denver.  In  these  enterprises  John  Creighton  was  usually 
associated  with  his  brother,  as  was  their  cousin,  James 
C  reign  ton. 
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John  Creighton  frequently  ran  wagon  trains  to  the 
mining  camps  and  cities  of  the  Rockies  and  made  large 
financial  returns  on  such  projects.  He  resided  in  Virginia 
City  for  five  years,  at  a  time  when  it  was  under  the  terrorism 
of  a  band  of  outlaws  acting  under  the  leadership  of  the 
sheriff.  More  than  a  hundred  murders  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  by  them  in  the  city.  John  Creighton  was  one  of 
the  five  organizers  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  which  within 
two  years  restored  law  and  order  by  the  summary  execution 
of  some  two-score  criminals.  On  at  least  two  occasions  he 
had  close  encounters  with  the  bandits. 

The  activity  of  the  Creightons  was  not  confined  to 
railroad  and  telegraph  construction,  wagon-training,  and  law 
enforcement.  Edward  erected  some  of  the  important  build- 
ings of  early  Omaha.  He  was  president  of  the  Omaha  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  and  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Omaha.  John  Creighton  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
locating  the  stockyards  in  South  Omaha.  He  owned  a  large 
block  of  stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  and  in  the  Omaha 
Street  Railway  Company,  and  was  president  of  banks  in 
South  Omaha  and  in  Butte,  Montana. 

Cattle-herding  was  one  of  the  important  sources  of 
wealth  of  the  Creightons.  It  received  its  original  impetus 
when  Edward  Creighton  was  forced  to  abandon  a  herd  of 
cattle  on  the  plains  while  engaged  in  telegraph  construc- 
tion. On  his  return  to  the  place  some  time  later  he  found 
the  cattle  in  prime  condition  and  determined  to  make  a 
business  of  pasturing  stock  on  the  prairies.  In  order  to 
assist  the  men  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the  building 
of  the  telegraph  lines,  he  brought  a  large  number  of  cattle 
to  the  prairies  and  put  them  under  the  care  of  his  former 
workmen,  whom  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  profits.  As  a 
newspaper  of  the  period  expressed  it,  "by  judicious  and 
generous   care  for  the   future  of  others,   he   is   constantly 
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adding  largely  to  his  own  wealth." 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  rough,  dynamic,  and  public 
side  of  the  character  of  the  Creightons.  We  must  not  fail 
to  say  something  of  the  other  side,  about  which  less  is 
known.  Both  men  had  a  sense  of  justice  which  was,  gen- 
erally speaking,  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  West  of 
that  period.  During  the  panic  of  1873  when  "some  of  his 
associates  were  in  favor  of  not  cashing  time  checks  if  pre- 
sented before  they  were  due,"  Edward  Creighton  "opposed 
the  policy  stubbornly  and  successfully,  declaring  that  he 
would,  from  his  private  fortune,  honor  any  paper  to  which 
he  had  attached  his  signature." 

Even  before  he  had  become  wealthy,  he  would  put  a 
number  of  small  bills  into  his  purse  every  morning  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  pass  them  out  to  the  poor  of  the 
city.  Later,  when  the  pressure  of  business  affairs  prevented 
his  continuing  this  practice,  he  allotted  twenty-five  dollars 
each  day  to  his  wife,  who  faithfully  continued  his  charitable 
benefactions.  In  a  letter  written  after  his  death,  Mrs. 
Creighton  relates  that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  at  his  bank,  they  had  knelt  down 
together  to  say  their  morning  prayers,  as  they  had  done 
for  years.  And  this  man  of  tender  charity  and  simple  piety 
was  the  same  who  possessed  courage,  tireless  energy,  and 
qualities  of  leadership  very  seldom  equalled. 

John  Creighton,  who  was  twice  honored  by  the  Holy 
See,  first  being  made  a  Knight  of  Saint  Gregory  and 
later  a  Count  of  the  Papal  Court,  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  his  thorough  Catholicism  and  his  outstanding  charity. 
When  at  home  in  Omaha,  he  used  to  visit  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital each  Sunday,  to  cheer  the  patients  with  kindly  con- 
versation and  small  gifts.  During  the  A.  P.  A.  uproar  he 
was  a  vigilant  and  determined  enemy  of  the  association. 
Once  in  Montana  John  Creighton  was  called  to  the  death- 
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bed  of  a  chance  acquaintance  who  had  been  shot  in  a 
quarrel.  He  quickly  ascertained  that  the  man  was  a  Cath- 
olic and,  since  there  was  no  priest  within  reach,  hurried 
home  for  a  prayerbook  and  knelt  down  by  the  man's  bed- 
side to  say  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 

The  numerous  benefactions  of  the  Creightons  to  re- 
ligious and  charitable  works  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  After  Edward  Creighton's  death  his  wife  car- 
ried out  his  desires  by  giving  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  founding  of  Creighton  College.  Count  John  Creigh- 
ton, who  survived  his  brother  by  many  years,  contributed 
liberally  to  Creighton  College,  St.  John's  Church,  the 
Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares,  and  the  Creighton  Medical 
School.  He  founded  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  as  a  memorial 
to  his  wife. 

Of  the  wives  of  Edward  and  John  Creighton,  the  for- 
mer Mary  Lucretia  Wareham  and  Sarah  Emily  Wareham, 
I  have  said  little.  That  has  not  been  for  lack  of  something 
to  say,  but  rather  because  words  are  so  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  inspiration  derived  by  a  busy  man  of  affairs 
from  the  devoted  love  of  a  true  Catholic  wife.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  as  it  can  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  both  of 
them  were  all  that  could  be  expected  of  any  wife.  Certainly, 
a  good  part  of  the  success  and  of  the  greatness  of  character 
of  the  Creighton  brothers  must  have  been  due  to  the  in- 
spiration and  the  helpfulness  of  the  Wareham  sisters. 

The  more  I  have  come  to  know  about  the  Creighton 
family,  the  more  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  strength  of 
character  possessed  by  the  Creightons  and  their  wives  and 
the  prouder  I  have  felt  that  the  founders  of  my  university 
measured  up  to  such  high  standards.  Not  everyone,  indeed 
has  such  examples  to  admire  and  to  strive  to  imitate. 

I  have  read  recently  that   Hollywood  is  planning  to 
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film  Western  Union,  as  it  filmed  so  many  of  Zane  Grey's 
novels.  If  the  report  is  true,  I  have  but  one  wish  and  hope, 
that  the  film  will  do  justice  to  the  characters  of  those  ener- 
getic, fearless,  charitable,  thoroughly  Catholic  men,  Ed- 
ward and  John  Creighton. 


Sea  Dream 

The  white-capped  waves  are  bellowing 
In   the   rush   of   the   sweet   wild   air, 

And   the   tang    of   salt   is    on   my    lips 
And  the  laugh  of  the  wind  in  my  hair. 

My  boat  is  tossed  by  the  sullen  waves 
'Neath  angry  cloud-spattered  skies, 

And  the  drone  of  the  soaring  wind  is  blent 
With  the  wheeling  gulls'  weird  cries. 

Just   a   tiny   boat   in   a   giant's   world, 
Flung  about  by  the  gods  of  the  air; 

But,  ah,  to  be  there  with  the  salt  on  my  lips 
And  the  wild  wind's  laugh  in  my  hair. 

— Jeanne  Mary  Lund,  Jour.  2. 


SHATTERED  GLASS 

Dick  T.  Street,  Jour.  2 

DON  and  I  had  been  inseparable  pals.  We  had  at- 
tended the  university  together.  After  graduation  I 
didn't  hear  from  him  for  eleven  years.  Then  one 
day  I  got  a  letter  saying  he  was  doing  a  column  for  a 
newspaper  out  in  Iowa — the  Mineola  Herald-Express  I 
believe  it  was.  I  was  to  be  in  Des  Moines  on  business,  so 
Don  invited  me  to  stay  with  him.  Had  I  suspected  the 
changes  I  was  to  find  in  him,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
to  live  with  him  that  December  fifteen  years  ago. 

After  I  had  been  with  Don  a  week  or  two,  I  noticed 
that  he  was  often  moody.  Many  of  my  questions  went  un- 
answered. Before  going  to  bed  one  night,  I  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  fix  myself  a  nightcap.  Quite  clumsily  I  dropped 
the  glass  which  I  was  filling  with  ice.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened.  Don  appeared  in  the  doorway,  his  eyes  wild  with 
terror,  as  he  cried,  "My  God,  what  was  that?" 

When  he  saw  my  surprise,  he  quickly  recovered  him- 
self. "You  must  think  I'm  a  fool  to  be  startled  by  the 
sound  of  breaking  glass,"  he  muttered. 

I  did  not  answer.  My  mind  was  busy.  Don,  I  thought, 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  I  decided  to 
persuade  him  to  come  to  Sun  Valley  with  me.  I  thought  I 
could  get  him  a  job  on  the  Sun  Valley  Sun.  But  I  did  not 
know  that  Don  was  beyond  rest,  beyond  any  help  that  any- 
one could  give  him.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  been  so  alone, 
if  he  had  not  kept  everything  to  himself,  he  might  have 
been  saved. 

The  evening  passed  on.  I  listened  to  a  radio  drama. 
I  distinctly  remember  the  play,  it  was  called  "Methods  In 
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His  Madness"  and  was  as  mysterious  as  Don  himself.  An 
hour,  maybe  two,  passed.  Don  rose  from  his  chair  and  put 
on  his  hat  and  coat.  Without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  I 
snatched  my  hat  and  coat  and  followed  him  down  the  hall, 
into  the  elevator,  and  into  a  taxi.  He  gave  directions  in 
crisp  phrases.  We  rode,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours. 

Finally  we  drove  up  before  a  two  story  house.  Not  a 
light  showed  anywhere,  but  Don  strode  to  the  front  door 
and  rang  the  bell.  Almost  immediately  a  light  was  flashed 
on  and  the  door  opened,  revealing  a  hollow-eyed  woman. 
Her  eyes  were  at  once  terrifying  and  appealing.  Don  said, 
"How*  is  he?" 

With  a  helpless  gesture  the  woman  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. Opening  the  second  door,  she  pushed  an  electric 
button.  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  saw.  Huddled  in  a 
corner  was  something,  a  blubbering  something  that  crawled 
on  its  hands  and  knees.  Before  us  was  what  was  once  a 
young  man,  but  now  a  drooling  idiot,  deprived  of  reason, 
of  manhood.  Don  did  nothing.  He  merely  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Lazarus  must  have  worn  such  an  expression  when 
he  returned  from  the  dead  to  find  that  people  looked  into 
his  eyes  and  then  fled  from  him.  Silently  we  left  the  house 
and  drove  home.  Two  days  later  Don  told  me  everything. 

Six  months  before  our  meeting,  some  of  Don's  readers 
had  called  his  attention  to  a  certain  house  on  Suffolk 
Haven  Boulevard.  It  was  noised  about  that  the  house, 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  ten  years,  was  haunted.  One 
by  one  the  neighbors  were  moving  away.  Sensing  that  there 
was  material  for  his  column,  Don  decided  to  have  a  look. 
On  the  Herald-Express  staff  was  Don's  younger  brother 
Jim,  a  photographer.  Jim  was  ambitious,  but  he  lacked 
that  nose  for  news  without  which  no  newspaperman  suc- 
ceeds. Don  liked  Jim  tremendously  and  wanted  to  help  him. 
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One  evening  about  ten  o'clock  as  Don  was  finishing 
his  column,  he  thought  of  the  haunted  house  and  decided 
to  see  what  material  it  would  provide.  Just  then  Jim 
strolled  into  the  office.  "Get  a  pack  of  cards,  Jim,  and 
two  candles,"  said  Don.  "We  have  a  date  with  a  ghost." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  drew  up  before  the 
deserted  house  on  Suffolk  Haven  Boulevard.  They  entered, 
Jim  carrying  his  camera,  and  Don  two  wooden  boxes 
which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  garage  near  the  Herald- 
Express  office. 

By  the  light  of  a  candle  they  found  their  way  upstairs 
and  into  one  of  the  front  rooms.  Sitting  on  one  of  the 
wooden  boxes,  they  settled  down  to  a  game  of  pinochle. 
They  had  been  playing  for  about  an  hour,  Don  said,  when 
the  front  door  downstairs  slammed. 

Just  as  Don  was  saying,  "You  must  have  left  the 
street  door  open,"  they  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs.  Don 
decided  that  the  light  of  the  candle  must  have  attracted 
the  policeman  on  the  beat.  A  few  seconds  and  again  the 
street  door  burst  open.  Don  called.  No  one  answered. 
There  was  no  one. 

Don  and  Jim  waited,  they  waited  a  long  time,  or  so 
it  seemed.  Don  stood  up  to  stretch  himself.  Just  then  the 
front  door  slammed.  Again  the  soft  step  on  the  stairs. 
Jim  sprang  to  his  feet.  Then  the  door  of  the  room  flew 
open.  There  was  no  policeman.  There  was  no  one.  Jim 
rose,  closed  the  door,  and  dealt  the  next  hand. 

"Someone's  pulling  our  leg,  Jim.  Tell  you  what  we'll 
do.  You  get  your  camera  and  flash  powder  ready  in  that 
corner  over  there  in  plain  sight  of  the  door.  When  this 
door  flies  open  again — if  it  does — you  shoot.  Then  we'll 
go  home." 
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Some  time  passed.  Don  and  Jim  were  beginning  to 
find  the  dark  and  damp  atmosphere  of  the  house  very  de- 
pressing; and  Jim,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  was  quite 
sleepy.  They  had  stopped  their  game  and  were  talking  idly 
when  the  front  door  slammed  again. 

"We're  both  hearing  things,"  Jim  said.  Still  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  noise.  The  door  opened.  Jim's  flash  powder 
flared,  and  a  moment  later  the  two  men  carried  the  camera 
with  its  precious  negative  downstairs  to  their  car. 

The  next  morning  Don  saw  Jim  as  the  latter  was  on 
his  way  to  the  developing  room,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
he  followed  him.  But  before  he  could  enter  the  room,  he 
heard  a  crash  and  a  thud.  The  crash  sounded  like  breaking 
glass;  the  thud  was  like  a  heavy  body  falling  to  the  floor. 
Throwing  open  the  door,  Don  rushed  in.  Before  him  was 
a  cowering,  blubbering  idiot — Jim.  On  the  floor  beside  him 
lay  the  shattered  negative,  so  badly  shattered  that  he  could 
not  pick  it  up. 

"That's  the  story,  Dick,"  Don  said  when  he  had  fin- 
ished. "It  isn't  exactly  the  thought  of  Jim  that's  driving 
me  crazy.  It's  the  thought  of  what  Jim  saw." 

Now,  fully  ten  years  since  that  night  in  Mineola  when 
Don  told  me  the  story,  I  sometimes  catch  myself  in  that 
absent-minded  mood  of  Don's.  And  it  isn't  Jim  who  occu- 
pies my  thoughts.  Jim  died  long  ago.  It  isn't  Don;  Don  is 
in  Russia  somewhere.  No,  it  isn't  Jim  and  it  isn't  Don.  It's 
what  Jim  saw  in  that  negative — that's  what's  bothering  me. 
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Kenneth  Carl,  Arts  1 

WELL,  to  begin  with,  it  happened  back  in  Carrel- 
ton.  A  cold  wind  was  blowing  and  the  snow  had 
already  begun  to  drift.  Stocking-capped  boys  slid 
on  sidewalks,  and  I  remembered  when  I  used  to  slide  the 
same  way. 

Katherine  McGuire  stood  by  the  window  in  the  house 
across  the  way,  and  looked  over  the  snowcovered  yards  and 
streets.  Every  once  in  a  while  when  I  looked  up  from  my 
darning,  I  could  see  her  in  the  window,  crying.  She  was 
very  pretty  framed  in  the  window,  but  I  couldn't  stand  to 
see  her  sobbing  that  way.  I  tucked  away  my  sewing  and 
put  on  my  bonnet.  Even  though  I  was  twenty  years  on 
ahead  of  her,  I  felt  that  I  could  do  something  to  help  the 
poor  girl. 

I  remember  it  to  this  day.  The  snow  falling  about  me 
as  I  walked  to  her  house,  the  bells  jingling  on  the  sleighs 
that  passed  on  the  road.  I  even  remember  the  sound  of  the 
knocker  on  her  door.  I  hadn't  meant  to  knock  so  loud.  It 
must  have  sounded  as  if  I  was  breaking  in. 

Katherine  opened  the  door  and  said,  "Oh!  Hello,  Mrs. 
Foley.  I  had  no  idea  who  was  at  the  door."  She  turned  her 
head  to  blink  away  her  tears.  "Won't  you  come  in?" 

"I  just  dropped  over  for  a  minute,  dearie.  I  can't  stay. 
Just  thought  that  you  might  want  something  from  the  store. 

Jeb'll  be  going  down  tonight,  so  I  just  wondered ."  I 

had  to  say  something.  I  walked  over  to  the  window  to  look 
out.  I  had  no  idea  that  from  the  window  she  could  see  the 
churchyard.  Here  I  was,  practically  an  old  woman,  I  had 
been  in  this  house  hundreds  of  times,  and  it  was  the  first 
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time  that  I  noticed  that  anyone  could  see  the  marble  blocks 
from  that  window.  "Live  and  learn,,,  I  thought  to  myself. 

"No.  I  really  can't  think  of  a  thing  that  I  need,"  she 
replied. 

She  didn't  say  anything  about  herself,  so  I  came  right 
out  with  the  question.  "What's  the  matter,  honey?  You're 
not  yourself!"  That  seemed  to  be  the  signal,  because  she 
came  over  to  the  window  where  I  was  standing,  put  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  cried.  I  clasped  her  to  me,  patted 
her  back,  and  told  her  that  everything  would  come  out  all 
right.  She  stopped  crying  after  that  and  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  that  was  near  the  window. 

"You  know,  Mrs.  Foley,  that  it  will  be  just  exactly 
a  year  this  coming  Wednesday  that  mother  died.  I  miss 
her  more  than  ever.  Pauline  doesn't  seem  to.  Guess  it's 
because  she  goes  out  more  than  I  do.  You  know  I  must 
stay  home  and  keep  house  for  daddy." 

"Has  it  been  that  long?"  I  queried.  "Well — I  remem- 
ber the  day,"  I  said,  "because  I  was  hanging  out  clothes 
the  day  you  ran  over  after  me.  Time  flies.  I'm  gettin' 
old -." 

"Don't  say  it,  dear.  I  just  can't  help  feeling  alone  these 
past  few  days.  I  guess  it's  just  natural." 

"I  think  it  is,  Katherine.  It  was  the  same  when  my 
mother  died.  But — what's  this  about  your  beau.  I've  heard 
your  father  speak  quite  a  bit ." 

"Dad  doesn't  approve  of  him,  does  he?" 

"Well,  he  doesn't  come  out  and  say  that  he  don't  hate 
him,"  I  answered.  "I  really  think  that  you  should 
know ." 

"More  about  him?"  she  asked,  her  face  growing  pink. 
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"Yes.  I  know  that  I  have  no  right  to  butt  in  on  your 
problems.  I've  known  you  for  a  long  time;  eh,  Kitt}^?"  I 
put  in. 

"I  know  you  have,  Mrs.  Foley.  You've  been  very  nice 
to  all  of  us.  So  has  Jeb.  But,  I  think  I'll  work  this  out  for 
myself.  I  know  Paul  is  dad's  favorite.  He  doesn't  like 
Jimmy.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I've  asked  him  time  and  time 
again.  Dad's  always  so  busy!" 

"Katherine!  Do  you  know  why  your  father  doesn't 
like  Jimmy?" 

"Honestly,  I  don't!" 

"Well,  they  say — I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  this — but 
they  say  that  he's  had  all  sorts  of  affairs  with  all  sorts  of 
women.  I  know  that  it  is  a  lot  of  talk  but  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  it,"  I  told  her.  "After  all  people  don't  go 
around  and  just  make  up  things  like  that." 

"In  this  town  they  would,"  Katherine  answered.  "I 
don't  think  it  a  bit  nice  that  you  should  say  things  about 
him  when  you  know  that  none  of  them  could  be  true." 

"In  a  town  like  this,  Katherine,  people  say  things.  They 
gossip.  It's  their  life.  I've  told  you  this  time  and  time  again. 
But,  there's  always  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  what  they 
say." 

The  room  seemed  to  be  getting  warmer. 

"Mrs.  Foley,  even  you  are  turning  against  me!  I'm  all 
alone,  I  guess.  I  will  ask  Jim  if  there  is  any  truth  in  what 
they're  saying  about  him.  He'll  be  in  from  the  road  Wednes- 
day, you  know." 

I  don't  remember  just  now  what  she  said  next.  I  didn't 
want  to  wait  for  Jim  to  come  home,  so  I  went  on,  "Do 
you  know  anything  of  Jim's  past?  He  may  be  married!" 
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I  could  see  that  things  were  looking  pretty  bad,  pretty 
bad.  There  was  nothing  that  I  could  say.  I  was  just  an 
old  friend.  If  I  had  been  younger,  I  thought,  perhaps  she 
might  have  listened  to  me. 

"I  could  even  go  in  for  Paul,  prudish  as  he  is,  if  only 
he  wasn't  the  apple  of  every  girl's  eye  in  town.  Anyway, 
he's  not  so  bad." 

"Paul's  not  prudish.  As  for  being  the  apple — it  seems 
to  me  that  Eve  went  after  the  apple  back  in  the  garden  of 
Eden."  I  tried  to  put  in  a  word  for  my  choice  of  the  boys. 
"It's  just  his  way.  He  does  everything  that  anyone  else 
does.  He  dances — better  than  anyone  in  town.  He's  got  a 
steady  job,  too.  Just  because  he  doesn't  go  out  with  every 
couple  in  town,  with  all  those — those  kids  with  funny  ideas, 
that's  no  reason  for  callin'  him  prudish." 

"That's  just  the  reason,  Mrs.  Foley.  Paul's  just  too, 
too  good.  Anyway — on  second  thought,  Eve  got  her  man, 
and ." 

Pauline  came  in  then.  We  had  to  break  off  our  con- 
versation. I  could  hardly  speak  about  Katherine's  troubles 
in  front  of  her  younger  sister.  The  girls  weren't  enough 
alike. 

"What's  the  matter,  Katherine?  You  look  as  though 
you'd  been  crying."  asked  Pauline,  throwing  off  her  coat. 
She  dropped  it  on  a  chair  and  came  over  to  the  window. 

"Yes,  I  have.  What  about  it?" 

"Why — nothing.  Only  I  should  think  you'd  get  over 
it.  I  have.  There's  no  use  carrying  the  torch  all  of  your 
life— after  all ." 

"Pauline  McGuire!"  I  said  slowly.  "That's  no  way  to 
talk  about  your  mother.  She  wouldn't  like  it."  It  hurt  me 
deeply  to  hear  how  Pauline  talked  of  her  mother. 
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Shrugging  her  shoulders,  Katherine's  sister  went  on — , 
"I  saw  Paul  today.   He's  working  at  the  depot,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

I  looked  at  Kitty  and  could  see  that  she  was  inter- 
ested in  him.  How  much  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  knew  that 
things  weren't  so  bad. 

"Yes.    I  dropped  in  to  send  a  telegram." 

"But,  Pauline,  telegrams  cost  money.  You  shouldn't 
have  done  it.  We  could  have  written  just  as  well,"  rebuked 
Katherine.  "What  was  Paul  doing?  Did  he  say  anything?" 

"Yes.  He  said  that  he'd  still  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
dance  with  you  Wednesday.  Just  let  him  know.  And,  as 
for  the  telegram — Dad  doesn't  care  if  I  send  one  now  and 
then." 

"Well— all  right.   But,  I  still  think !" 


"Do  you  know,  Kitty  that  you're  a  fool.  If  any  man 
like  Paul  Brady  would  fall  into  my  lap — I'd  grab  him  so 
fast  he'd .    Paul  is  crazy  about  you!" 

I  thought  that  I'd  better  be  going.  I  picked  up  my 
shawl  and  Katherine  immediately  asked  me,  "Must  you  go, 
Emma?    You  just  came  in." 

"It  does  seem  like  that;  don't  it,  honey?  It's  been  a 
couple  of  hours  that  I've  been  here  though.  Jeb'll  want  a 
bite  to  eat  tonight,"  I  told  her.  I  didn't  say  why  I  wanted 
to  leave.    Pauline  was  set  against  me  a  bit. 

"Come  over  again  when  you  can,  Mrs.  Foley,"  Kath- 
erine said  quietly  as  she  showed  me  to  the  door.  "I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  this  afternoon  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you." 

I  remembered  to  ask  her  to  come  over  to  my  house, 
kissed  her,  and  left  her  standing  in  the  doorway.  On  the  way 
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home  I  thought  if  I  was  real  smart  and  did  some  match- 
makin'  perhaps  Paul  might  have  a  chance  after  all.  After 
supper,  I  told  Jeb  about  the  afternoon  I  spent  at  the  Mc- 
Guires'.  He  didn't  say  a  thing.  He  didn't  even  look  up 
from  his  Bible.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  said,  "You  know, 
Emma,  I  just  don't  like  that  fellow  Jim.  He's  bad  blood. 
I  know'd  it  the  first  day  I  laid  eyes  on  him." 

"Isn't  there  anything  we  can  do?"  I  asked  him  over 
my  darning. 

"It's  funny.  I  don't  think  we  can  do  a  thing.  I  only 
hope  that  Katherine  doesn't  go  out  to  the  dance  with  him. 
He'll  be  back  from  the  road.  You  know  what  happened 
the  last  time.  Got  drunk.  I'd  like  to  know  where  Kather- 
ine ever  met  him." 

"It  was  through  Paul.  He  introduced  her  to  him — 
much  against  his  will,  he  told  me.  Anyway,  we  can  only 
pray  that  everything  will  come  out  all  right.  I  know  it  will. 
Since  talking  with  Katherine  I  feel  as  though  something- 
would  happen  to  help  Paul  along!" 

With  all  my  washin'  and  things  to  do,  I  didn't  get  to 
see  Kitty  Monday  morning.  I  meant  to  run  over  to  her 
house  but  Monday  always  flies  by  so  fast.  About  noon, 
Paul  came  over  to  my  house.  I  was  out  hangin'  up  clothes  at 
the  time.  It  was  cold.  I  could  see  my  breath.  Paul  came  up 
to  me  and  I  got  confused.  I  hadn't  combed  my  hair  and  I 
didn't  look  as  well  as  I  ought. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Foley.  It's  kind  of  cold  this 
morning." 

"Yes,  Paul,  it  sure  is!  What's  on  your  mind,  if  any- 
thing?   I  thought  you  were  working!"  I  asked  him. 

"Well — I  am,"  he  answered,  smiling.  He  had  two  of 
the  darlingest  dimples  I've  ever  laid  eyes  on.    "I — I  just 
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dropped  by  to  ask  you  what's  wrong  with  me.   What  can  it 
be  that — no  one — likes  me?"   His  face  reddened. 

"I  don't  know,  Paul.  I  can't  see  anything  wrong  with 
you!" 

"Won't  you  tell  me  either?  Something  is  wrong, 
though!    She  prefers  him  to  me!" 

"Who?    Who,  Paul?" 

"Katherine!  I  can't  stand  to  have  her  going  with 
someone  else.   It  hurts  me ." 

It  was  cold,  too  cold  to  stand  outside  and  talk,  so  I 
asked  him  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll.  "Do  you  know, 
Paul,"  I  told  him  as  I  poured  him  a  steaming  cup,  "I  knew 
you  felt  this  way?  I  could  tell  the  way  you  look  at  her  every 
time  you  see  her!  Even  if  I  was  blind  I  could  see  that 
you're  crazy  about  her!" 

He  just  sat  there.  It  seemed  as  if  he  was  never  going 
to  talk.   I  asked,  "Where  did  you  learn  to  dance?" 

"Oh — oh,  I  learned  that  back  east  on  my  vacation  this 
summer.  I  wanted  to  be  the  best  dancer  in  town.  Kitty's  a 
good  dancer.  I  wanted  to  surprise  her.  I've  learned  every- 
thing because  I  hoped  some  day  that  I  could  make  her 
happy.  I  guess  I'm  just  a  failure." 

It  hurt  me  to  see  him  like  that.  I  was  going  to  com- 
fort him  but  I  thought  that  I'd  better  let  him  alone.  He 
wasn't  the  sort  that  wanted  sympathy.  "Paul,  I  feel  as 
though  something  were  going  to  happen.  I  told  Jeb  the 
same  thing  last  night.  Please  keep  your  chin  up.  Every- 
thing'll  come  out  in  the  wash." 

"I'd  better  go — I  guess.  I  have  to  be  back  at  work  at 
one.  Don't  get  off  until  six."  He  picked  up  his  cap  and 
left.     I   just   sat   there   and   thought  when   he   was   gone, 
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"Funny — Kitty  doesn't  know  these  things.    I   guess   I'd 
better  put  a  bee  in  her  bonnet." 

I  meant  to  see  Kitty  that  afternoon.  She  and  Pauline 
went  shopping,  so  I  didn't  get  a  chance.  I  thought  over 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  About  Paul  and  how  he  felt. 
Sort  of  hint  about  him.  I  wasn't  going  to  come  right  out 
and  tell  her  he  was  in  love. 

I  told  Jeb  that  night  that  Paul  was  getting  desper- 
ate. I  called  on  Kitty  and  told  her  Paul  was  in  love.  She 
didn't  have  a  thing  to  say.  She  didn't  even  ask  with  whom. 
"Evidently  her  attitude  has  changed,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

"What'd  you  do  this  afternoon?"  I  asked  her. 

She  said  that  she'd  been  shopping  with  Pauline  and 
that  she  had  received  a  telegram  from  Jim. 

"A  telegram — from  Jim.  He  still  wants  me  to  dance 
with  him.  Isn't  that  sweet?  Do  you  know  I  really  haven't 
a  thing  to  wear?" 

"Paul'll  be  there,"  I  repeated. 

"I  know  he  will,"  she  said  lightly. 

"He's  in  love,"  I  said  again.  This  time  she  got  curious. 

"With  whom?"  she  asked  me.  I  was  going  to  tell  her 
at  first  but  then  I  changed  my  mind.  I  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  have  her  on  pins  and  needles. 

"With  the  prettiest  girl  in  town.  You  must  meet  her 
some  time!"  I  looked  at  the  floor  to  keep  from  giving  my- 
self away.    "I  know  they'll  be  a  nice  couple." 

"Who  is  she?"  Katherine  asked,  impatiently. 

"She's  a — well — I  can't  tell.  He  told  me  that  you 
wouldn't  be  interested  anyway." 

"He  did,  did  he!    Well — I  don't  see  any  reason  why 
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you  can't  tell  me.  Paul  is — too  nice  to  have  some — some 
foreign  woman  come  along  and  snatch  him.  I  think  you're 
mean !" 

"Well— Kitty— .  You're  falling  for  this— this  Jim!" 
I  could  see  that  my  idea  was  beginning  to  work. 
Hastily  excusing  myself  I  went  home.  I  told  her  my  bread 
was  in  the  oven.  She  wanted  to  come  with  me  but  I  told 
her  I  was  too  busy.  That  made  two  white  lies  I  told  that 
day. 

Tuesday  I  was  called  into  the  country.  Jeb's  brother's 
little  girl  was  sick  and  he  wanted  me  to  come  out.  I  didn't 
relish  the  idea  but  I  finally  consented.  It  was  so  cold.  I 
was  perplexed.  I  knew  that  the  baby  probably  just  had  a 
cold  and  that  she  would  get  over  it.  I  also  knew  that  Jim 
would  be  home  because  Kitty  had  received  a  telegram  tell- 
ing her  he'd  be  in  on  the  five-fifteen.  I  didn't  know — .  Bill 
promised  that  he'd  bring  me  back  in — so  there  I  was. 

The  baby  wasn't  very  sick.  There  wasn't  very  much  for 
me  to  do.  As  Bill  was  driving  me  into  town  I  could  hear  the 
five-fifteen  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Bill  put  me  off  at  the 
station.  He  wanted  to  get  home  and  I  said  that  I  wanted 
"to  see  him — wondered  if  he'd  be  tipsy",  so  it  was  all  right 
with  Bill. 

I  ran  into  the  depot  and  found  Paul  busy  at  work. 
He  looked  up  from  the  key,  and  paled.  He  snatched  one 
of  the  telegrams  from  the  pile,  crumbled  it  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket.  I  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  smiled. 
After  all  it  was  none  of  my  business  what  he  did.  I  told 
him  Jim  was  comin'  in. 

"Don't  I  know  it!"  he  shouted.  "Look  at  these!"  He 
handed  me  a  couple  of  telegrams,  signed  "Jim."  I  didn't 
bother  to  read  them.    I  knew  what  they'd  be  about. 

Looking  out  the  window,  I  could  see  Katherine  and 
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several  men  and  women  lined  up  on  the  platform.  Kath- 
erine  had  on  her  mother's  pale  blue  woolen  shawl.  My,  she 
was  pretty  standing  there,  the  wind  ruffling  her  hair!  I 
called  Paul's  attention  to  it. 

"What!  She  here .  She  can't  be!"  he  yelled.  "She's 

got  to  leave — she  can't  stay  and  see !" 

I  was  astonished.  "What's  the  matter,  Paul?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Read  this!"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  for  the  telegram.  I  smoothed  it  out  and  read, 
"PAUL  BRADY  — CARRELTON,  IOWA,  JIM 
DRUNK  STOP  BE  SURE  KIT  IS  AWAY  STOP 
WOMAN  AND  JIM  QUARRELING  ALL  DAY 
STOP  DO  SOMETHING  STOP  I  WILL  BE 
HOME  FRIDAY     PAULINE." 

"I  didn't  think  Kitty  would  show  up,"  he  said.  "What 
can  we  do?" 

"I — I'll  send  her  on  an  errand — any  place,"  I  replied. 
"It's  a  good  thing  Pauline  went  on  that  trip  when  she  did. 
She's  probably  going  to  stop  off  at  the  Falls.  It's  a  good 
thing  she  warned  us."  I  slammed  the  door  and  walked 
nonchalantly  over  to  Katherine.  I  felt  like  a  fool  but  I 
didn't  want  her  to  see  Jim  drunk,  even  though  that  would 
show  her  what  he  was.  It  must  have  been  an  awful  temp- 
tation for  Paul  just  to  forget  about  the  telegram. 

Kitty  looked  around.  "Hello,  Mrs.  Foley.  Jim'll  be 
here  any  minute  now!"  she  said  excitedly. 

"Yes!  I  know.  I  was  wondering — if — you'd  go  up  to 
see  old  Mrs.  Fitzgibbons.  She's  been  askin'  for  you  all 
afternoon.    Sort — of  cheer  her  up?" 

"But— Jim ?" 
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''I'll  take  care  of  him — .  Will  you  go?"  I  prayed 
silently  as  I  never  prayed  before.  Finally  she  broke  down 
and  consented.  It  was  only  under  one  condition,  though. 
I  should  take  care  of  Jim.  I  promised  her  that  I  would 
and  she  left.  Mrs.  Fitzgibbons  was  a  sort  of  aunt  to  her, 
you  know. 

Kitty  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  five-fifteen 
came  around  the  curve.  Paul  came  out,  wearing  a  light 
vest  and  stood  beside  me.  We  waited  until  the  train  was 
about  a  mile  away  and  then  walked  over  nearer  to  the 
tracks. 

"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do — do  you?"  he  asked  me. 
I  replied  that  I  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea. 

As  the  train  neared  us,  we  could  see  someone  outlined 
against  the  setting  sun,  trying  to  jump  off.  Paul  rushed 
forward  to  warn  him.  It  was  right  after  Paul  ran  toward 
the  train  that  we  heard  a  woman  scream,  "Jim!  Jim,  you 
can't  do  this  to  me!  Can't  you  see  I  love  you?  Don't — 
don't  jump!   Jim!" 

The  train  slowed  down.  We  could  hear  Jim  yelling, 
"Why  did  you  ever  come  here?  Don't  you  know  I'm  tired 
of  you?  Stay  away  from  me  or — I'll — I'll  jump!"  He 
pretended  he  was  going  to  jump  and  in  doing  so  his  fin- 
gers slipped  from  the  iron  rod  he  was  holding.  He  hit  the 
ground  all  right  but  his  feet  slid  under  the  wheels. 

"Jim!    Jim!"  the  frantic  woman  cried. 

Paul  leaped  forward  to  try  and  save  Jim  but  he  was 
too  late.  One  wheel  ran  over  Jim's  legs  before  Paul  could 
drag  him  away. 

Several  women  screamed.  I  rushed  nearer,  speechless. 
Paul  was  loosening  Jim's  collar.  Kneeling  beside  Paul  on 
the  icy  cobblestones,  I  could  smell  Jim's  breath.    Alcohol! 
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When  the  train  stopped,  the  woman  who  had  tried  to 
prevent  Jim  from  jumping,  ran  forward. 

"Jim!"  she  sobbed.  "Jim — why  did  you  leave  me? 
My  Jim!" 

Jim  grew  conscious  and  moved  his  hands  toward  his 
legs.  "Why  didn't  you  let  me  alone?  I  was  all  right  here. 
I — I — ooooooooo."  The  pain  must  have  been  terrible.  He 
nearly  left  us  but  in  a  moment  he  came  to.    "Why  didn't 

you  get  a  divorce  and leave  me be .    Now  see 

what what youuuuuVe    done you ."     His 

breath  grew  weaker  and  weaker.    Paul  had  sent  one  of 
the  men  for  a  doctor,  but  it  was  too  late. 

The  women  standing  around  were  crying.  So  was  I, 
but  I  didn't  feel  sorry  for  Jim.  I  was  glad  Kitty  wasn't 
around.  The  woman  looked  up  at  the  crowd,  helpless. 
"He's  my  husband.  I  was  coming  here — to — to  try  and 
bring  him  home.  He's  home — now — !"  she  sobbed  hysteri- 
cally. Several  of  the  nearby  women  tried  to  comfort  her, 
but  it  was  a  hopeless  job. 

To  add  to  all  our  troubles,  Kitty  appeared  from  no- 
where. When  she  saw  all  the  blood,  Paul,  then  Jim,  she 
paled. 

"Emma!"  she  sobbed.  "What  is  it,  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Paul  tried  to  tell  her  but  he  couldn't  find  the  words. 
I  filled  in  and  Kitty  cried  at  hearing  the  news. 

After  what  seemed  hours,  the  remains  of  Jim  were 
taken  over  to  Doctor  Whipple's.  I  invited  Jim's  wife  to 
come  to  my  house  to  stay  for  the  funeral,  but  she  said  she 
wanted  to  take  Jim  back  east  to  his  family.  She  left,  beaten, 
on  the  next  train.  I  felt  sorry  for  her — even  made  her  a 
little  lunch,  but  of  course  she  could  nr>t  eat  it. 
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Later  I  walked  over  to  Kitty's.  I  didn't  even  bother 
to  knock  on  the  door,  didn't  want  to  disturb  her.  She  must 
have  felt  pretty  badly.  I  closed  the  door  after  me  ever  so 
quietly  and  tiptoed  to  the  living  room.  Paul's  cap  was  on 
a  chair  in  the  hallway. 

"Oh,  my  sweet,"  Paul  was  saying  in  a  husky  whisper, 
"I'd  never  wished  anything  like  this  would  happen.  I  can't 
say  anything ." 

I  peeked  around  the  corner.  Paul  was  holding  Kath- 
erine  close  to  him.  Kitty  was  looking  up  into  his  eyes.  "I 
guess  I  fell  for  his  line ." 

"Please  forget  tonight,  Kitty.  Unworthy  as  I'm  feel- 
ing right  now — I'm  yours." 

There  were  two  things  in  fact  that  I  never  forgot 
and  never  will.  One  was — Jim.  The  other  was  Paul.  He 
took  one  big  breath  and  kissed  Katherine.  She  must  have 
liked  it — she  didn't  try  to  stop  him. 

I  slipped  out  and  ran  home.  I  hoped  they  hadn't  heard 
me.  Jeb  met  me  at  the  door  and  asked  me  where'd  I  been. 
I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

"You  don't  know  the  half  of  it,  Jeb!  Paul  and  Kitty 
— they — they're  in  love!" 

"Gosh,  Emma!"  he  said.  "I  knew  that  days  ago.  When 
they  passed  here  tonight — Paul  kissed  her.  Out  in  the  front 
— by  the  oak  tree.  Love  does  some  funny  things — don't  it?" 

I  cried  in  my  handkerchief  and  kissed  Jeb.  He  was 
so  thoughtful.  The  two  went  to  the  dance  the  next  night. 
"My — they're  sure  sweet  to  each  other,"  everyone  said. 

And  that,  Billy  boy,  is  how  your  father  and  your 
mother  fell  in  love. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  WITHOUT  US? 

Betty  Blackburne,  Jour.  3 
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O  OTHER  profession  is  subject,  through  as  little 
effort,  to  the  abuse  that  is  allotted  to  journalism. 


The  physician  buries  his  mistakes,  the  musician  slides 
over  his  errors,  the  lawyer  jails  his;  but  when  the  journalist 
attributes  a  cosmic  ray  to  a  gaseous  element  or  spells  icono- 
clast with  an  extra  "i",  the  musician,  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  along  with  the  ditch-digger,  the  waiter,  the  office 
clerk,  and  the  boy  down  the  street,  hasten  to  inform  the 
harassed  editor  of  his  oversight. 

Few  professions,  however,  exact  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  technical  knowledge  expected  and  demanded  of  the 
journalist  by  the  man-on-the-street.  If  the  latter  gentle- 
man's pet  topic  happens  to  be  the  humidity  required  for 
three  simultaneous  blooms  on  a  century  plant,  he  imme- 
diately assumes  that  every  newsman  in  the  country  also  has 
this  priceless  bit  of  information  at  his  very  cortex-tip. 

Mr.  Averageman  probably  could  not  bound  Somali- 
land;  but  let  a  lax  city  editor  dump  the  River  Bug  into 
the  Black  Sea,  and  instantaneously  armchair  geographers 
the  country  over  deluge  the  city  desk  with  indignant  letters. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  assume  a  calm  acceptance  of 
errors — surely  each  profession  should  strive  for  perfection — 
but  just  as  there  are  medical  men  who  are  not  considered 
specialists,  ambulance  chasers  in  the  legal  field,  and  judges 
on  the  bench  of  whom  the  rest  never  speak,  so  may  one  find 
misplaced  journalists  battering  along  their  unknowing  and 
uncaring  ways.  Yet  it  is  to  these  that  persons  priding  them- 
selves on  critical  acumen  point  as  examples  of  "yellow 
journalists. "  Journalists  might  well  sneer  in  turn  and  judge 
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the  literary  world  on  its  "Slogum  Houses,"  medicine  on  its 
quacks,  law  on  its  criminals,  philosophy  on  its  materialists, 
biology  on  its  fake  biologists;  but  such  an  attitude  would 
be  obviously  un journalistic. 

The  journalist  is  not  essentially  a  philosopher  or  a 
scientist;  yet  he  must  be  something  of  both,  particularly  in 
a  world  which  exacts  so  much  from  him.  Many  persons  not 
only  expect  the  journalist  to  bring  them  the  latest  news 
from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  globe,  they  demand  that  he 
interpret  it  for  them.  They  look  to  him  to  do  their  very 
thinking  for  them.  There  are  business  men  who  are  not 
thinkers  and  there  are  also  journalists  who  cannot  claim  this 
honor.  But  is  the  number  any  larger  in  this  profession  than 
in  any  other?  Will  the  weeding-out  process  be  accomplished 
sooner  in  the  newspaper  world  than  elsewhere? 

Whether  you  choose  to  admit  it  or  not,  many  of  your 
ideas  and  opinions  were  originally  the  property  of  one  of 
those  "unspeakable  journalists."  Often  your  notice  is  not 
attracted  to  this  fact  until  he  commits  the  error  of  voicing 
an  interpretation  contrary  to  your  previous  reading  on  the 
matter.  According  to  Walter  Strong  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  United 
States  get  all  of  their  ideas  from  newspapers.  It  is  this 
burden,  unasked  for  and  indeed  unwanted,  which  every 
newspaper  man  in  the  country  considers  (or  should  con- 
sider) while  attempting  to  interpret  the  thousands  of  stories 
that  cross  his  desk. 

It  does  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  how  in  the  world  your 
local  paper  can  know  that  triplets  were  born  to  Mrs.  Anton 
Zygutti  in  the  Balkans.  You  accept  the  fact  as  just 
that.  You  have  come  to  regard  this  service  at  your  finger- 
tips as  casually  as  the  morning  cup  of  coffee.  True,  the 
newsman  is  "just  doing  his  job."  But  were  he  not  doing 
his  job  and  doing  it  well,  you  would  not  be  reading  about 
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Mrs.  Zygutti  now.  Mrs.  Zygutti  is  not  important  to  your 
future  welfare,  but  other  occurrences  equally  difficult  to 
discover  and  report  are  brought  for  your  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

Even  campus  items  fail  to  stir  your  curiosity.  It  does 
not  seem  noteworthy  to  you  that  many  hours  may  have 
been  spent  chasing  down  all  details  of  a  Hilltop  occurrence 
so  that  you  could  know  the  facts.  That  too  is  "just  the 
paper's  job,"  you  say.  And  of  course  it  is.  A  job  done,  in 
the  main,  much  better  than  you  could  ever  realize;  for  you 
have  no  conception  of  newswork,  of  the  difficulties  met  at 
every  turn  in  the  ordinary  course  of  an  ordinary  story. 

The  byword  of  journalism  "report  news  fairly"  is  not 
always  followed;  but  in  a  good  percentage  of  cases  it  is 
done  as  well  as  possible  and  as  completely  as  information 
supplied  allows.  To  insist  that  a  Democrat  writing  on  Re- 
publican elections  will  turn  out  a  coldly  uncolored  story 
would  be  disastrously  bold.  We  can  only  deny  that  many 
could  do  so. 

If  the  reader  will  remember  that  a  newspaper  is  pri- 
marily a  business,  running  for  the  purpose  of  paying  all 
expenses  and  hoping  for  some  margin  of  profit,  just  as 
any  other  company  or  corporation,  he  will  probably  find 
that  newspapers  indulge  in  as  much  altruism  and  public 
service  as  any  other  paying  concern. 

In  considering  the  quality  of  newspaper  material,  you 
must  remember  that  the  average  mentality  of  the  reading 
public  is  twelve  years.  And  you  are  one  of  this  reading 
public.  It  is  not  with  the  newshawk,  who  after  all  must 
sell  his  product,  but  with  the  consumer  himself  to  dictate 
the  type  of  goods  he  will  buy.  If  the  journalist  must  appeal 
to  twelve-year-old  minds,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  with 
thirty-year-old  phraseology. 
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And  yet,  you  need  only  riffle  through  your  paper  for 
a  complete  assortment  of  all  branches  of  education.  Eco- 
nomics, history,  English,  medicine,  chemistry,  philosophy 
are  laid  by  your  coffee  cup  each  morning.  In  the  main, 
articles  concerning  inventions,  chemistry,  or  mathematical 
and  medical  discovery  are  brought  to  you  fresh,  concise, 
and  in  language  the  layman  can  understand.  Complex 
medical  terms  are  defined  and  their  significances  inter- 
preted so  that  every  man  can  know  the  recent  developments 
in  all  fields.  Stories  are  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can 
scan  headlines,  select  those  that  interest  him,  read  only  as 
far  as  his  interest  carries  him  without  missing  some  im- 
portant fact. 

Conversely,  you  can  point  to  scare  headlines  and  bold, 
bald  editorials.  Consider  for  a  moment  why  inferior  prod- 
ucts are  allowed  to  continue.  In  the  newspaper  field  as 
well  as  in  any  other,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs 
policy.  It  is  also  up  to  the  newsman  to  give  you  what  you 
want.  If  you  allow  cheap  substitutes,  you'll  get  them  in 
newswriting  as  well  as  in  other  commodities,  for  there  are 
always  those  whose  ethics  are  measured  by  the  dollar  sign. 
You  are  the  consumer.  You  buy  and  pay  for,  and  by  paying 
insure  more  of  the  same  type.  Your  purchase  means  your 
approval. 

For  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession, you  need  only  consult  papers  and  periodicals  of 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Huge  presses  roll  ceaselessly  to 
bring  the  story  day-fresh,  even  hour-fresh,  into  your  home. 
Consider,  for  a  while,  life  without  the  newspaper.  It  is 
precisely  this  news  service  which  makes  the  journalist  the 
fellow  he  is.  Alert  and  on-his-toes,  there  is  no  such  thing 
for  him  as  tomorrow  in  his  newspaper  jargon.  There  is 
only  today,  today  .  .  .  get  all  of  the  facts  .  .  .  today.  Keyed 
to  this  pitch  of  accuracy  and  speed,  the  journalist  could 
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soon  adapt  himself  to  a  given  situation.  As  a  comparison, 
put  a  banker  into  the  newsroom  and  what  would  happen? 
Probably  nothing. 

There  is  one  critic  who  has  said  that  on  judgment  day 
there  will  probably  be  a  reporter  interviewing  Jonah  for 
the  inside  facts  on  the  whale  story  to  meet  a  deadline  on 
the  Heaven  Courier.  Well,  if  he  does,  you  can  gamble  that 
millions  of  persons  will  learn  something  they  never  knew 
before  and  would  never  have  known  had  he  not  been  there 
with  his  little  pencil. 

This  is  not  a  defense  of  journalism.  Its  greatest  defense 
is  its  rapid  growth  and  development  the  world  over.  Its 
staying  qualities  are  reflected  in  most  conversations.  Its 
loving  cup  is  the  sentence  repeated  again  and  again  by 
banker  and  butcher,  intellectual  and  moron:  "Well,  I  read 
it  in  the  paper  this  morning,  so  it  must  be  true." 

Each  profession  has  its  great  discovery,  its  day  of 
glory,  and  the  journalist  will  always  be  there  recording  it 
for  the  millions  who  are  not  on  the  spot  .  .  .  because,  of 
course,  that's  his  job. 


THE  EARLY  WORM 

Warren  C.  Schrempp,  Arts  4 

(•  (^r  |  1  HE  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 

I  From  the  very  first  time  that  I  breezed  into 

kindergarten  fifteen  minutes  late  until  the  present 
moment,  this  fatal  sophism  has  been  hurled  at  me  from  all 
quarters.  The  maxim  of  the  early  bird  has  become  an  obses- 
sion, a  fetich,  to  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  puritanical  and 
ascetic  individuals,  who  because  of  insomnia  or  wanderlust 
are  wont  to  bustle  and  fuss  about  in  the  chilling  and  unnat- 
ural hours  of  the  early  morning. 

To  realize  the  deadly  fallacy  of  this  malignant  doctrine 
we  must  consider  it  in  both  the  active  and  the  passive  sense. 
"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm."  Very  well.  Now  let  us 
pause  and  ask,  "But  who  gets  caught?"  Right  you  are,  the 
early  worm.  If  the  worm  in  the  case  had  been  leading  a  nor- 
mal life,  getting  a  full  twelve  hours'  sleep,  instead  of  poking 
his  nose  about  in  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  a  dew-besprinkled 
countryside,  where  would  he  be  today?  Not  in  the  gullet  of 
a  feathered  insomniac,  I'll  warrant  you.  He  would  probably 
be  leading  a  full  and  lengthy  life,  getting  his  three  squares 
a  day,  frolicking  by  night  as  a  worm  should,  and  slumbering 
deeply  and  peacefully  until  the  sun  had  come  to  a  point 
reasonably  near  the  meridian.  But  no,  this  willful  worm 
must  take  it  upon  himself  to  set  his  alarm  for  five  o'clock, 
wake  up  his  brother  worms  (including  two  inoffensive  fel- 
low-worms with  icebags  on  their  heads  who  were  suffering 
from  excruciating  hangovers),  make  his  way  into  the  bleak 
morning  light,  and — walk  into  the  yawning  beak  of  an  early 
bird. 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  maintain  that  early  rising  is 
something  intrinsically  wicked.   There  are  some  few  reasons 
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which  may  justify  such  an  act,  such  as  catching  trains  and — 
well,  that's  all  I  can  think  of  now.  But  to  rise  needlessly  and 
without  provocation  from  a  warm,  restful  bed  and  subject 
our  bodies  to  the  rigors  of  the  sunrise  hours — or  those  im- 
mediately following  them — is,  I  believe,  an  unwarranted 
abuse  of  our  faculties. 

Research  would  probably  show  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality among  early  risers  is  alarming,  to  say  the  least.  Early 
birds  get  brain  concussions  from  bathtub  rims.  Early  birds 
are  frequently  run  over  by  horse-drawn  milk  wagons.  Early 
birds  slip  on  the  dewy  grass  and  suffer  concussions,  lacera- 
tions and  abrasions  oftentimes  resulting  in  permanent  in- 
jury or  death.  Strolling  early  birds  are  in  peril  of  being 
arrested  by  the  local  police  for  vagrancy.  Many  mysterious 
maladies  such  as  pneumonia,  grippe,  flue,  anemia,  claustro- 
phobia, rickets,  athlete's  foot,  barber's  itch,  and  Dr.  Boogy's 
Disease — particularly  Dr.  Boogy's  Disease — come  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  rising  too  early  in  the  morning. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  dangers  which  menace  early 
risers  is  manifested  in  the  obvious  animation  of  furniture. 
An  early  riser,  in  the  usual  stupor  which  accompanies  such 
an  unnatural  activity,  starts  to  get  out  of  bed.  Suddenly 
the  bed  sidesteps  from  under  him,  and  the  floor  makes  a 
nasty  gash  over  his  eye.  He  starts  downstairs  to  get  some 
iodine,  misses  the  top  step,  and  falls  the  rest  of  the  way,  sus- 
taining severe  internal  injuries.  Three  hours  later  he  is 
found  unconscious  in  a  pool  of  blood.  The  parlor  davenport 
has  in  some  miraculous  manner  crossed  the  room  and  is  rest- 
ing upon  our  hero's  midsection.  The  family  dog,  startled 
by  this  almost  nocturnal  visitor,  has  bitten  his  left  leg- 
severely  in  four  places.  Unfortunate,  but  sic  semper  to  the 
early  worm! 

Three  case  histories  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  my 
point. 
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Case  History  No.  1.  Thomas  A. 
Thomas  A.  was  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  student  in 
a  mid-western  college.  Environment  and  a  senile,  crack- 
pot moralist  in  his  home  town  had  persuaded  him  that  the 
early  bird  gets  the  worm.  Upon  arriving  as  a  freshmen  at 
C.  college,  he  took  up  residence  at  a  dormitory  across  the 
street  from  the  institution.  On  the  first  day  of  school  he 
was  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  made  his  bed,  had  an  early 
breakfast,  and  took  a  walk.  Returning  to  the  dormitory 
about  7:00  a.  m.,  he  was  met  by  two  proctors  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  who  proceeded  to  accuse  him  of  breaking  the 
dormitory  rules  by  staying  out  all  night.  His  bed  obviously 
hadn't  been  slept  in.  He  was  campused  for  three  weeks. 
Dejected  and  disillusioned,  he  got  to  class  thirty  minutes 
early.  The  room  was  empty,  of  course,  but  the  blackboard 
contained  a  rather  choice  caricature  of  the  professor,  which 
had  been  drawn  by  students  the  previous  night.  The  origi- 
nal arrived,  found  Thomas  A.  alone  in  the  room  with  the 
drawing,  and  ejected  him  from  his  class  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester.  This  shock  served  to  right  Thomas  A.'s  warped 
philosophy.  Now  he  arises  at  7:52,  dresses  on  his  way  out 
the  door,  bolts  a  three-minute  breakfast,  sprints  to  the  school 
and  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  arrives  just  in  time  to 
answer  to  his  name  on  the  roll.  He  is  now  happy  and  con- 
tented. His  sprinting  has  given  him  a  fine  set  of  legs  and 
lungs.  He  has  gained  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  recently 
elected  president  of  his  class. 

Case  History  No.  2.  Stanislaus  X. 
Mr.  X.  was  a  habitual  early  riser.  One  morning  he  rose 
at  6:22  a.  m.  seemingly  in  perfect  health.  He  walked  out 
of  his  house  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Three  years  later 
the  body  of  a  man  was  washed  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Phidby 
River  in  Cadulline,  Massachusetts.  No  one  could  identify 
him.    It  was  probably  Stanislaus  X. 
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Case  History  No.  3.  Warren  S. 
Warren  S.  had  two  terrifying  experiences  connected 
with  early  hours.  One  night  three  green  turtles  wearing 
monocles  awakened  him  about  3:30  a.  m.  The  largest  turtle, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  group,  asked  Mr.  S. 
if  he  knew  a  man  named  Pfister.  When  Mr.  S.  pleaded 
ignorance,  the  large  green  turtle  bit  him  on  a  toe  which  was 
sticking  out  from  under  the  covers.  Mr.  S.  still  has  the  scar. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  S.,  usually  a  conservative  and 
sensible  sort,  decided  he  wanted  to  see  the  sun  rise.  He  got 
up  at  5:11  a.  m.  He  went  into  the  kitchen  and  spilled  some 
hot  coffee  on  his  left  arm,  causing  very  painful  burns.  Mr. 
S.  is  convinced  that  early  rising  does  not  pay.  He  is  now 
happy  and  contented,  and  has  gained  fourteen  pounds. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  cases  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  foolhardy  and  dangerous 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  Fate  by  inane  early  rising.  The  early 
bird  does  not  always  get  the  worm.  The  worm  may  get  him. 
Or  he  may  find  that  he  is  the  early  worm. 

Anyway,  who  likes  worms? 
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Life  is  Like  That 

Between   the  dark  and  the  daylight 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
That   is   known  as   the  dinner  hour. 

A  sudden  clatter  of  dishes, 
A  rising  noise  over  all 

That  tells  us  more  clearly  than  words  can 
That  it  won't  be  long  now  at  all. 

The  odor  of  unseen  food  rises 

As  we're  now  and  then  blessed  by  a  gust, 
And  we  strive  to  remain  staid  and  stoic, 

As  can  upon  can  bites  the  dust. 

And  just  as  we've  whetted  our  palates, 

And  imagined  the  tastiest  dish, 
We  come  dashing  up  to  the  table 

To  find  that  it's  Friday — and  fish. 

— Betty  Blackburne,  Jour,  3. 


DRAMA  IN  THE  NEWS 

Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Arts  4 

November  2,  1939: 

"Mrs.  Allen  W.  Atterby,  whose  death  a  week  ago  was 
noted  in  all  the  metropolitan  newspapers,  left  the  bulk  of 
her  estate,  valued  at  approximately  $2,000,000,  to  Peter 
Vetter,  an  unemployed  theatre  manager,  and  to  Jean  Lang- 
don,  former  ballet  dancer,  it  was  disclosed  today  when  her 
will  was  admitted  in  court." 

— New  York  Journal 

November  8,  1915: 

A  brisk  November  wind  raced  down  the  canyon  that 
forms  Broadway.  A  dark,  rather  attractive  young  woman, 
of  slightly  below  medium  height,  with  a  weary  droop  to  her 
shoulders,  languidly  scanned  a  gilt-lettered  sign  announcing 
"Empire  Show-House"  and  beneath  it  in  smaller  letters 
"Chorus  Girls  Wanted".  Then  she  trudged  toward  the 
entrance. 

A  month  before,  she  had  been  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Then  Mr.  Atterby  had  lost  his  savings  and  their 
beautiful  Albany  home  in  a  bad  business  deal,  had  gone 
completely  insane,  and  died  a  week  later.  Burial  expenses 
had  eaten  up  the  meagre  sum  which  still  remained  to  her, 
and  finding  herself  penniless,  she  had  turned  to  her  family, 
expecting  among  them  to  find  a  home  at  least  till  she  could 
plan  for  the  future.  Instead,  she  was  met  with  cold  disdain. 
She  had  to  do  something!  She  was  still  young  and  rather 
pretty.    She  would  try  New  York  .  .  . 

Discarding  her  tired  look,  she  stepped  snappily  into 
the  theatre.    A  half-hour's  wait,  and  she  had  her  chance. 
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The  manager  whom  she  had  to  satisfy  watched  her  exhibition 
of  ability  silently  for  several  minutes  and  then  interrupted 
her  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "It's  no  go,  woman.  Much  too 
stiff.  You're  not  artificial  in  the  least,  and  you  wear  clothes 
like  a  duchess.  Only  trouble  is,  sister,  you  can't  dance."  That 
was  what  they  told  her  everywhere.  She  turned  to  go.  As 
she  did  so,  her  eyes  ran  over  the  group  of  girls  sitting  on 
benches  and  chatting  between  workouts.  Their  hard  eyes, 
their  cigarettes,  their  brilliant  lips  and  brittle  laughter  nau- 
seated her.  But  before  she  had  quite  reached  the  door,  one 
of  them  stepped  up  behind  her,  touched  her  shoulder,  and 
said,  "Listen,  sister,  you  need  this  more'n  I  do.  If  I  kept  it, 
I'd  probably  use  it  foolishly.  So  it's  yours."  And  before  the 
young  widow  could  object,  the  dancer  had  turned  and  was 
off  to  her  practise  with  the  others,  and  in  Mrs.  Atterby's 
palm  lay  a  ten-dollar  bill.  The  girl's  voice  had  been  harsh, 
her  laugh  a  bit  cynical;  but  she  had  given  to  one  in  desper- 
ate need.    And  Mrs.  Atterby  never  forgot. 

Christmas,  1938: 

Mrs.  Atterby  sat  examining  her  gifts.  Many  were 
costly,  some  were  beautiful.  Since  the  day  back  in  1916 
when  she  had  opened  her  little  dress  shop,  Mrs.  Atterby's 
circle  of  friends  had  widened  many  times.  Her  dress  and 
hat  shop  was  now  one  of  New  York's  smartest  and  largest. 
Her  creations  were  copied  in  a  hundred  smaller  cities.  And 
Mrs.  Atterby  was  a  wealthy  woman. 

She  continued  fingering  her  presents.  Ah,  here  it  was. 
But  this  wasn't  a  gift.  And  yet  it  was  what  always  made 
her  happiest.  It  was  only  a  letter,  short  and  neatly  written, 
thanking  her  again  for  having  secured  that  position  for  him 
back  in  1925  and  wishing  her  a  happy  Christmas.  That  letter 
had  come  each  Christmas  since  she  had  first  done  that  favor 
for  Peter  Vetter.    The  position  had  lasted  but  a  year,  and 
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Peter  had  never  been  decently  employed  since.  Compared 
to  favors  she  had  done  others,  this  one  had  been  insignifi- 
cant; yet  each  year  he  had  written  to  thank  her.  Not  af- 
fectedly, not  at  length,  but  with  simple  thoughtfulness  and 
gratitude. 

Mrs.  Atterby  thought  of  Peter.  She  thought  of  Jean 
Langdon,  one-time  chorus  girl,  later  a  ballet  dancer,  and 
now,  with  a  different  "career"  in  mind,  the  mother  of  two 
lively  blue-eyed  youngsters.  Mrs.  Atterby  sat  down  and 
began  to  write  her  will. 
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Music 

Oh,  music  has  a  melody  supreme 

That  beats  in  harmony  with  life.    The  song 
A  mother  croons  in  lullaby  may  seem 

To  bring  contented  slumber  all  life  long. 
The  sturdy  rhythm  of  the  band  at  school 

Directs  an  old  man's  step  in  memory; 
The  grim,  forbidding  clang  of  feet  that  rule 

Awakens  shudders  of  antipathy. 
The  heights  and  depths  of  passion's  mighty  urge 

Still  throb  in  music  full  of  ardent  love. 
While  spirits  search  for  truth  and  light,  the  surge 

Of  liturgy  and  prayer  leads  them  above. 
What  if  our  deeds  and  lives  do  end  unsung? 
The  chant  of  priestly  rite  will  give  them  tongue. 

— Louise  Woeppel,  Grad. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  JOHN 

Willis  Lee,  Jour.  4 

THE  FIRST  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  sitting  on  a  gravestone  in  the  cemetery. 
It  was  dark  and  foggy,  and  the  silence  was  as  heavy 
as  the  sweet  smell  of  flowers  which  came  from  the  wreaths 
around  me. 

I  sat  there  for  several  minutes  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  atmosphere  of  the  graveyard  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  depressing  with  each  minute.  The  moon  was 
putting  forth  a  valiant  but  vain  effort  to  force  its  beams 
through  the  mist  before  it  should  finish  its  nocturnal  flight. 
While  failing  in  the  attempt  to  pierce  the  mist  with  its 
light,  the  moon  did  succeed  in  creating  a  weird,  clammy 
twilight  which  seemed  to  float  about  as  though  it  were  a 
living  thing. 

Finally  I  decided  to  seek  a  more  cheerful  place  to  do 
my  thinking,  so  I  forsook  my  gravestone  and  rose  to  my 
feet.  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  it  took  little  or  no 
effort  to  rise  from  my  sitting  posture  to  a  standing  one. 
I  was  more  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  suddenly  walking 
about  without  any  feeling  of  exerting  myself.  I  had  never 
felt  so  light  and  free  in  all  my  previous  life.  I  felt  as  if 
nothing  at  all  would  be  hard  for  me  to  do. 

I  began  to  run,  or  rather  to  glide,  all  over  the  ceme- 
tery. As  I  became  braver  I  began  to  jump  over  the  tall 
monuments  rather  than  to  dodge  them  as  I  had  been  doing. 
While  doing  so,  I  happened  to  miscalculate  the  height  of 
one  of  the  larger  stones  and  realized  that  I  hadn't  allowed 
for  enough  power  in  my  jump  to  clear  it.  I  frantically 
shut  my  eyes  and  braced  myself  for  the  impact.  But  in- 
stead of  coming  up  against  the  stone  with  a  bruising  crash. 
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I  seemed  to  sail  right  through  it  with  no  feeling  of  solid 
meeting  solid  at  all. 

At  this  I  thought  I  had  better  sit  down  and  figure 
things  out  no  matter  how  depressing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  cemetery.  I  sat  down  and  rested  my  head  on  my 
hands.  Then  a  queer  sensation  shot  through  me.  It  felt 
as  if  I  had  no  head!  I  felt  again  and  again  with  my  hands 
but  I  could  feel  no  material  evidence  of  any  portion  of 
what  should  have  been  my  body. 

On  this  discovery  I  was  crazed  with  fear.  I  could  feel 
myself  shaking,  but  it  was  not  the  same  physical  feeling 
that  I  had  always  experienced  before.  The  shaking  seemed 
to  be  merely  a  mental  memory  of  how  it  must  feel  to 
be  shaking  with  fear.  "What  then,"  I  thought,  "is  my 
status?  Am  I  mortal,  or  immortal?  Am  I  material,  or 
spiritual?"  With  those  thoughts  I  began  to  come  back  to 
normal,  and  I  resolved  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  my  strange 
condition,  whatever  it  might  be. 

So,  with  the  same  effortless  feeling,  I  rose  to  my  feet. 
I  looked  around  and  sighted,  through  the  fog  and  gloom, 
what  appeared  to  be  a  roadway  running  through  the  ceme- 
tery. I  glided  toward  the  roadway  and  then  down  it 
through  a  long  lane  to  a  gate  which  led  out  to  a  street. 
Upon  entering  the  street  the  gloom  seemed  to  lift,  and  I 
could  see  my  way  about  although  it  was  still  to  early  for 
the  sun  to  be  coming  up. 

I  looked  both  ways  and  then,  on  seeing  lights  to  the 
right,  decided  to  go  toward  what  looked  like  the  center  of 
town.  Without  any  exertion  whatsoever,  I  soon  covered 
what  must  have  been  at  least  five  miles  between  the  ceme- 
tery and  the  heart  of  town.  I  was  startled  once  when  I 
found  myself  caught  in  front  of  a  car  while  crossing  a 
street,  but,  although  the  car  went  right  over  where  I  was, 
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I  felt  no  shock  and  experienced  merely  a  sensation  like  a 
breeze  blowing  through  me.  This  was  the  final  bit  of  evi- 
dence which  I  needed  to  convince  me  that  I  was  in  some 
other  state  than  the  bodily  one. 

I  wandered  through  the  streets  for  awhile  and  finally, 
while  going  through  an  alley,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
newspaper  lying  open  in  the  gutter.  Not  being  able  to 
pick  it  up,  or  even  grasp  it,  I  knelt  down  to  read  the  glar- 
ing headlines.  I  was  mildly  interested  upon  discovering 
that  a  terrible  fire  in  a  hotel  was  the  reason  for  the  black 
banner.  Practically  the  whole  page  was  devoted  to  pic- 
tures and  news  of  the  fire  which  had  occured  two  nights 
before.  I  looked  over  the  page  and  noticed  the  whole  col- 
umn devoted  to  the  names  of  the  dead  and  injured.  For- 
getting my  predicament  for  a  moment  I  glanced  through 
the  column  to  see  if  any  of  my  friends  had  been  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  the  tragedy. 

Suddenly  my  eyes  riveted  themselves  to  a  single  line. 
I  stared  at  that  line  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  realization 
came  to  me.  That  was  my  name  among  the  dead!  I  looked 
again  and  again  at  the  line,  but  it  was  still  my  name.  Then 
I  sat  down  and  began  thinking.  "Yes,  the  last  thing  I  re- 
membered before  coming  to  in  the  graveyard  was  that  I 
was  going  to  bed  in  that  very  hotel."  I  could  think  of  no 
incidents  between  that  and  my  strange  experience  in  the 
cemetery.  "Then  I  must  have  been  burned  to  death  in 
the  fire!" 

"Burned  to  death  in  the  fire!  Yes,  that  was  it.  But 
then  if  I  was  dead  why  was  I  not  in  Heaven  ...  or  in 
Hell?  Why  was  I  here  on  earth  cruising  about  like  a  lost 
spirit?  Hadn't  I  always  been  taught  that  when  one  dies 
he  goes  into  one  of  the  states  of  the  hereafter,  Heaven, 
Hell,  or  Purgatory?  Had  I  been  fooled?  Was  I  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  my  most   firm   convictions   after  having  been 
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deprived  of  all  my  physical  and  earthly  qualities?  No,  I 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  believe  it.  There  must  be  something 
wrong.    I  would  find  out  what  it  was." 

I  sat  there  and  thought  for  a  minute.  Then  I  looked 
again  at  my  name  in  the  paper  and  there,  following  my 
name,  was  an  address.  Then  I  suddenly  remembered.  That 
address  was  the  address  of  my  home.  That's  where  my 
family  was.  It  all  came  back  to  me.  I  had  worked  very 
late  that  night  and  had  decided  that,  on  account  of  its  being 
so  cold,  I  would  not  go  home  but  would  stay  at  the  hotel. 
Yes,  that's  how  I  happened  to  be  burned.  So  I  decided 
to  go  to  my  home  and  see  what  I  could  find  out  about 
what  was  happening  to  me. 

By  this  time  it  was  morning,  and  people  were  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  the  streets.  I  began  to  hurry  through  the 
rapidly  filling  thoroughfares  of  the  business  district,  dodg- 
ing in  and  out  to  avoid  people  and  passing  autos.  But 
upon  running  through  the  side  of  an  auto,  I  was  brought 
back  to  the  realization  that  I  was  spiritual  and  therefore 
nothing  material  could  hurt  me  or  halt  my  progress.  So  I 
stopped  dodging  and  began  moving  at  a  speed  which  I 
would  never  have  believed  a  person  or  living  thing  could 
attain.  I  went  swiftly  through  the  streets  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  was  standing  in  front  of  what  had  been  my 
home. 

I  could  see  that  everybody  was  at  home  in  my  house 
and  I  noticed  that  the  auto  of  Father  Doogan,  the  parish 
priest,  was  parked  in  the  driveway.  I  glided  up  to  the 
porch  and,  without  stopping  to  open  the  door,  passed  into 
the  house.  I  heard  voices  and  went  into  the  living  room 
where  I  found  my  family  listening  gravely  to  Father 
Doogan.  It  felt  strange  to  walk  into  my  home  and  right 
up   to  my  family  without  even   one  of  them  noticing  my 
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presence.    But   I   felt  stranger  when   I   discovered  that   I 
was  the  subject  of  Father  Doogan's  words. 

He  was  saying  that  a  most  unfortunate  accident  had 
taken  place  in  my  burial.  It  seemed  that  with  so  many 
casualties  and  fatalities  at  the  fire,  everything  had  been 
rushed  and  upset;  and  the  same  confusion  had  prevailed 
in  the  hospitals,  morgues,  and  other  institutions,  which  had 
to  handle  the  dead  and  injured. 

"Anyway,"  Father  Doogan  was  saying,  "when  they 
brought  John  into  the  hospital,  he  was  so  badly  burned 
and  in  such  terrible  shape  that  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  already  dead.  Interns  were  handling  many  of 
the  cases,  and  the  one  handling  John  was  so  excited  that 
he  was  almost  out  of  his  wits.  The  intern  motioned  for  the 
orderlies  to  wheel  John's  body  to  the  section  set  aside  for 
the  dead,  and  it  wasn't  until  late  last  night  that  he  became 
rational  enough  to  realize  that  he  had  perhaps  been  the 
cause  of  a  man's  being  buried  alive.  He  said  he  just  bare- 
ly remembered  that  one  of  the  patients  whom  he  had  han- 
dled was  hovering  between  life  and  death  and  did  not 
appear  able  to  live  much  longer.  The  intern  said  that  he 
did  not  remember  what  he  had  done  for  this  particular 
case,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  ordered  him  put  with 
the  dead.  He  couldn't  remember  a  thing  more  and  said  he 
would  go  crazy  unless  he  knew  for  sure  whether  or  not  he 
had  done  such  a  horrible  thing. 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad,"  continued  the  priest, 
"if  everything  had  been  normal  because  then  each  corpse 
would  have  been  checked  and  treated  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  death  had  really  occurred.  But  in  the  rush,  with 
two  hundred  dead  and  more  dying,  formalities  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  all  work  was  accelerated.  All  the  bodies 
were  badly  burnt  and  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  state  or 
be  viewed  by  relatives.    The  simplest  of  funerals  were  con- 
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ducted,  and  burial  was  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  check  over 
this  particular  intern's  cards  and  find  out  which  cases  he 
had  handled.  A  check  was  made  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  handled  eight  injured  patients  and  three  dead  ones. 
All  three  were  already  buried.    One  of  them  was  John." 

Father  Doogan  continued,  "This  baffled  them  for  a 
while  but  they  finally  decided  that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  save  the  intern's  mind  and  be  certain  what  had 
happened  was  to  take  a  chance  and  dig  up  the  bodies.  So 
that  was  done,  early  this  morning.  The  doctors  checked 
the  other  two  bodies  and  were  convinced  that  they  were 
dead  and  had  been  at  the  time  of  burial.  Then  they  came 
to  John.  After  an  examination  they  were  astounded  to 
discover  that  after  more  than  six  hours  in  the  grave  there 
was  a  possibility  that  John  was  still  alive!  They  checked 
further  and  sure  enough,  there  were  faint  indications  of 
life  in  John's  body.  It  couldn't  be  said  that  he  was  exactly 
alive  but  they  were  certain  that  he  was  not  dead.  The 
spark  of  life  was  very  faint,  but  the  check-up  showed  it 
to  be  not  wholly  extinct.  It  was  an  amazing  medical  case. 
He  was  not  alive,  yet  he  was  not  fully  dead.  That  spark 
of  life  is  still  evident.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do  with 
his  body  because  it  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  modern 
medical  science.  But  they  notified  me,  since  I  was  his 
parish  priest,  and  I  believe  there  may  be  something  we 
can  do  for  his  soul." 

"In  the  rush  of  burials,"  the  priest  continued,  "reli- 
gion Mas  forgotten  by  the  authorities,  and  John  failed  to 
receive  the  last  sacraments  before  he  was  buried.  It  may 
be  that  he  was  not  in  the  friendship  of  God,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  event  of  an  unprovided  death,  his  soul  might 
not  reach  Heaven.  So  I  have  decided  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  John   before  his  soul  wholly   departs   from 
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this  world  in  order  to  insure  his  salvation.  The  spark  of 
life  may  depart  any  minute  now,  I  am  told,  so  I  must 
hurry  and  give  him  the  sacraments.  I  shall  be  back  soon." 
And  Father  Doogan  hurried  out. 

On  hearing  all  this  I  was  frantic  with  the  agony  of 
fear  .  .  .  fear  that  perhaps  my  soul  would  not  reach  sal- 
vation. Now  I  knew  why  I  was  moving  about  in  my  pres- 
ent state.  I  was  John's  soul  ...  I  had  departed  from  his 
body  but  was  hovering  around  in  this  world  keeping  his 
body  barely  alive. 

Suddenly  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  body  and  live 
longer  on  this  earth.  I  didn't  want  to  go  into  the  Here- 
after. I  was  afraid  to  die.  But  then  the  realization  slowly 
came  to  me  that  the  body  I  belonged  to  was  too  far  gone 
for  any  future  relationship  with  a  soul.  As  this  realization 
became  a  conviction,  I  gradually  became  aware  of  a  yearn- 
ing to  see  God  and  dwell  with  Him  forever.  I  began  to 
pray  with  all  my  power  that  Father  Doogan  would  arrive 
in  time  to  help  save  me  so  that  I  could  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I  became  more  and  more  rational 
as  I  prayed.  I  began  to  realize  that  at  last  I  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Great  Beyond. 

Many  times  I  had  thought  about  the  Hereafter,  and 
I  had  always  wondered  what  it  was  really  like.  So  many 
people  had  gone  there,  but  never  had  one  returned  to  tell 
about  it.  Many  nights  had  I  lain  awake  thinking  of  it  and 
telling  myself  what  it  must  be  like.  After  all,  one  lives 
on  earth  only  a  short  time  while  he  must  live  an  eternit^ 
in  the  Hereafter.  I  knew,  from  my  philosophy  and  from 
revelation,  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  I  had  often 
wondered  what  kind  of  thing  immortality  was.  And  now 
I  was  going  to  find  out  that  and  all  the  other  great  truths 
that  are  too  vast  for  the  human  intelligence  to  grasp.    I 
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was  going  into  one  of  the  three  stages  of  the  Hereaftei 
.  .  .  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven. 

I  prayed  harder  and  harder  and  found  myself  grow- 
ing weaker  as  I  prayed.  Then  I  realized  that  I  was  coming 
closer  and  closer  to  the  time  when  I  must  depart  from  the 
physical  world  for  the  unknown.  I  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  my  future,  but  I  prayed  again  that  Father  Doogan 
would  make  it  in  time. 

Suddenly  things  began  to  grow  dark.  I  felt  a  strange 
nausea  sweeping  over  me,  and  I  knew  I  was  going.  Then 
I  felt  a  sweet  coolness  and  heard  soft,  musical  sounds  and 
suddenly  experienced  an  uplifting  sensation  toward  a  great 
glorious  light.  Father  Doogan  had  made  it — I  was  going 
to  Heaven!  As  I  went  up  the  beautiful  light  increased 
and  took  on  different  hues  with  each  moment  —  but 
now  I  can  tell  you  no  more  because  there  is  no  medium  of 
communication  by  which  I,  a  spiritual  being  on  my  way 
to  Eternal  Beatitude,  can  transfer  my  thoughts  to  you, 
who  think  in  terms  of  sense  ...  I  bid  you  farewell  .  .  . 


